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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
- —_ his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements, 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 
insertions, 20 
9 insertions, :¢ 
cent. 


per cent; 3 

er cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 

per cent; 12 insertions, 40 a 
A. I. ROO 











BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
j Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
que and Price List Free. 
-F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Roe kford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—/ 
— ink, box, ete. 

ent by mail postpaid.| 
Without ink and pads, 

less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, kK, Or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEIS & 1s 
gain \ 


\ ImportedQueens. j 


o SPECIALTY 4 





1882. TWELFTH YEAR. 1882. 


Italian Queens! 


Tested Queens in April and May, - 
nS in June and after, . 
Untested Queens = April and May, 
in June and after, - 
By the % doz.,5 per cent off above prices. By the 
dozen, 10 per ‘cent eff above prices. Also, Syrian 
and Cy prian Queens (bredin separate apiaries), at 
same price. Sent by mail, —“ safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Address P. HENDERSON, 
2-5d Seactinaieene. Ruth. Co., Tenn. 


END FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR OF 


}) CHAFF AND _ SIMPLICITY 
) BEE-HIVES, SMOKERS, 

COMB FOUNDATION, 

| QUEENS, BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 

is C. & J. P. WATTS, 

LUMBER CITY, ~ 


Wy ce CLEARFIELD CU, 
d-lld. 


¢ Oldest Bee Paper in America-- Established in 1361. 


AWERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
'Vhe first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
‘rhe tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
974 West Madison ‘Stredt, Chicago, Til. 


Pact Pruslation MachineS 
$10.00 TO $60.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements ye ROOT, N mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


Tae A BG or Bre CULTURE 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postofiice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. 3 eee copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00 ; tene — 

The same, neatly bound in ‘Son. with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and oy one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, ; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If hg by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGS— q 
With The American Bee Journal $2 75 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 19 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange... 19 
* California Apiculturist OF <ck51- 1 0 
All four of the above Journals 5 

















With American Agriculturist a a 
British Bee Journal 
Prairie Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American (3 20).. 35 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 7 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide (1 50) 2 25 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00) 


[Above rates include all postage.] 
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Contents of this Numb:r. 





INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 


RR OUR i isc sks occu secce- -— | Ladies’ Department........ 280 
Bee Entomology............. -— | Lunch-Reom 
Blasted Hopes................293 | Notes and Queries 
ON eae = Kemindery ... 
Forgettery Reports Encouraging....... -- 
Heads of Grain............. at | rr ae ae - 
Honey Column............ = “Square List 26 
Humbuegs and Swindles .... The Growlery Sake 
KindWords from ¢ ‘ustomers209 Tobacco Column.............! 303 














INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 


Apiary, Railroad.............300| Honey, Ext. v. Comb ........ 299 
Jasswoods from Cuttings...293} Honey, Marketing. 2 
Barley, Honey from..... 6 | Honey, Buckeye........ 
Banner Apiary....... Honey-boards.. bs hewae 
Bee Disease, A New... Honey, Huckle berr wi 
Beeswax, Scarce...... Se rr rr 
Bee-hunters ...........5 ++ Horsemint............ 
Bee-stories, Big Hybrids v. Pure 
Bees, Water for | Introducing Brood 






























Bees among Clergy...... 2 Lucerne in Utah 
Bees in Greenhouse...... | May GL., Clarke.... 
Bees, Yellow Motherwort..... 
Bees getting Wat. after R: No. of Bees to ma 
Bees Killing _— tian Ova, Sex of.... 


Partheno-genes 
Pails, 1-quart....... ‘ 
Peas, Honey from............808 


Bees, Enemies of 
Bees, How Mrs. Har. maton 










Boomhower’s Cage.. . 
Clark’s Fdn. Fastener... Plates, Rubber.............. 301 
Combs, Position in Ext’r Pollen, Red.. 2 


Pollen in ple ace “of ‘Honey 
Pollen, Source of. 
Queen Surgery. 
Queens, Unteste 
Recreation for Students, 
Requeening in Fall... 

OUIOTO 5 8.500056 
Sections, Putting u 
Seven Hives—-3$380.00. 
Shepard’s Swarming 
Smokers, ete.—Fox.... 
Snow's Big Report. . 


Combs Built Crosswise 
Colonies , Queenless 
Comb 534 in, Thick 
Cotton-seed Meal. 
Corn Industry. . 
Corn-popper Arr 
COOK'S COPEL odsi5 dai evee 
Diag. Wires for Br, Fram 
Drones, Keeping in Winter 
Drones from Fert. Worker 
Drones from Worker Eg. 
eg are 
Foundation, Drone....... 
Fdn, on Given Press. ..... 
Feeding in Open Air..... 
FeeGine PAYS... .o6scesscceve 
Feeder, Kendel........... 

Feeding 1 lb. a Month 
Figwort 
F iflin Bottles by Stean 
Foundation—Heddon . 
Frames, To Loosen....... 
Georgia, Letter from.. 

Given in ¢ ree aie 








Spring Feeding 
Spring v. Winter.... 
Sting in Eyelid..... 
Sugar v. Honey 
DG WETAC eGo edeunscuceteas 2 

Swarm-catcher, Brooks’... .300 
Swarms, To Loc ate at Will...280 
Sw. in Apr. giving one in May 300 


Texas, Lay’s Report. 





Good Old Way.......... Trowels as Hone y-kniv 
Grimm's Report Mind ease Turnip, Seven-top...... 

H. A. Burch & Co......... ..282 Two Swarms in Two Day 
Half-story Simplicity........ 284 Veils, Effect on Eyes.. ‘ 
Hives, Raising from Bot. Bd.288 Water for Bees in Water... 
Hive, Observatory. ..........295 Wings, Clipping..............4 
Hone v- plants of Connecticut287| Wint. on Sugar Syrup........27 
Honey, New, in S8.C........ . 302 Wint. two Nuclei in a Hive. 298 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per lb. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes, It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing te send wax x by Express. A. I. Root. 
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HOLY-LAND 
CYPRIAN QUEENS, 


Reared in separate apiaries. Price one-fourth 
more than Italians in Root’s price list. 


ALL BRED FROM MOTHERS IMPORTED BY 
D. A. JONES. 

T also sell all kinds of Farm Implements. Corn 
Drill with Fertilizer, $20. ‘The best Horse Rake in 
the market, $20. Sulkey Cultivators, Plow Sulkies, 
&c., cheap. Can ship from the shops where made. 
Send for circular. 
5ttd H. B. HARRINGTON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EATIY Talian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
| Specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundiation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. Address 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN i SAGER, Ga. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Bred from an Imported Mother. Sent by mail, 
and safe arrival guaranteed, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





Tested Queens, before June Li oth... seeses Qe OO 
after ” See 
U ntested Queens, before June 15th . dutudiiwneds 1 00 
after ice Meghna | eer eee { 
Give me atrial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
4-6d J. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 
WEES, $1.00 PER POU - 
> TESTED QUEENS, $2.5 
HYBRIDS, 50C: BLACKS, 2 D5 
6d J. A. GREEN, DAYTON, iL: 
Fe, FULL COLONIES OF ITALIAN. BE ES. AND 
UEENS, address 


4-64 P. F. RHODES, New Castle, Henry Co., Ind. 


(QuBAPEst PLACE FOR COLONIES.— Italian 
Bees, Nuclei, Queens, Extractors, and Bee 
Books, see Feb. GLEANINGS. Address 
OTTO KLEINOW, 
3tfd Opposite Fort ; Way ne, Detroit, Mich. 


LANGSTROTH, SIMPLICITY, AND CHAFF 


HIVES, and Supplies on band and made to order. 
Send for price list. )». BUELL, 
| 4tfd Union city, Branch Co., Mich. 





MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON - SENSE KNIFE 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade and Budding or 
Speying blade. Cut gives exact size. Probably every 


farmer, gardener and stock-man has often thought 
of such a knife as this, and here it is. Blades 
carefully forged from razor steel, carefully 
file-tested, and replaced free if soft 
or flawy. Price $1.00, postpaid; or 
without the budding blade, 75 
cents; with just large and 
small blades, 50 cents; extra 
strong 2-blade, for hard serv- 
ice, 75 cts.; “Our Best”’ oil- 
tempered Pruner, $1; Bud- 
& ding knife, 65 cts.; Pruning 
, Shears, $1. Lllustrated List 
free; also our ‘‘ How to Use 
a Razor.” MABER & GROSH. 
34 N. Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. a 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 














Those whose names appeee below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

ear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. on 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron a oO. tifa 
*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co. 4tfd 
C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., ay, 
4tfc 
2-7 


*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 7 


*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 
*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3-8 
*J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 3-8 
*Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich.3tfd 
~-4 B. H. Loter lawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga.4-6 
*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 4-6 
+). H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 4-9 
*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. 4-9 
*8.C. Peery Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 4tfd 
Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wy andott, Wy. Co., Kan. 5-5 
*J. Harding & Co., German, Darke Co. me 5-6 
*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 9 
*L. E. St. John, Greene Chen. Co., N. Y. 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 58 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co. -,Mo.5-10 
C. W. White, Madison, Dane Co., Wis. 6-8 
L. W. Van Kirk, box 178, Washington, Wash. Co. Pa. 


6tfd 
*C. G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. Co., N. Y. 6-12 
C. R. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 6tfd 
Edward Williams, Fish Hook, Pike Co., Ill. 6-9 
*D. E. Best, Bests’ Lehigh Co., Pa. 6 
*J. W. McCain, Walkersville. Union Co., N. C. 6 
*W.C. Humphrey, Redfield, Dallas Co. lowa. 6-9 








Department for those who wish to be considered 
_ SQUARE MEN. 





Names will be inserted in this Department free of charge the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1, vain year. 





If thou bring thy 4 
that thy brother hat 
before the altar,and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.—MarT. 5: 23, 24. 


ift to the altar, and there reme ciabeviad 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift 


We whose names appear below do not know that 
we have asingle dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
"— render satisfaction. 


I. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 6tfd 
EK. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co., — 
E. A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. 6tfd 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 6tfd 
g. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, Wy. ‘o., N. Y.6tfd 
Hiram Roop, Carson ‘City, Montcalm Co., *Mich. - 
J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., a $ 


te Walker &Co., Capac, St. a Co., Mich. btfa 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ill. 6tfd 
Chas. D. Duvall, $ neerville, Mont. Co., Md. 6tfd 
. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada. 3-7 
5. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6tfd 





Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 6tfd 
Rey. J. 8. Woodburn, Livermore, W estm’ d Co., a 


3-8 
C. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, TiogaCo.,N. Y. 4tfd 
O. H. Townsend, Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich. 
C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Station, Iowa. 
C. 8. Larkin, Lockport, La Fourche Par., La. 
8. D. Buell, Union City, Branch a Mich. 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 
Bright Bro’s, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. 
T. C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., O. 
8. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Can. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN THIS MONTH FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. 

Elmer N. Lloyd, Fayetteville, Fulton Co.,O. 6tfd 

W. C. Humphrey, Redfield, Dallas Co., Ia. 6-9 








Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Z L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. pr 
8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

M.S. West, Flint, Gen. Co., Mich. 

y¥ Snell. Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. 

Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Can 


Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
bees by the pound, und at the prices given in our 
circular. 

S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 

L. E. St. John, Greene, Chen. Co., N. Y. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Sta., lowa. 

















4tfd 

5-6 
6tfd 
6tfd 








Wanted ~- Bee-keeper. 


Names inserted in this department for 20c a month or $2.a year. 


Cc. O. Shannon, Edgerton, Rock Co., Wis. 6d 


Wanted--Situation. 


Names inserted in this department for 20c a month or $2.a year. 








Wanted, « situation by an experienced saednenee. 
Prefer Pacific coast, but will accept any that is reli- 
able. Good reference given, and also asked in re- 
turn. Address J. B. CHERRY, 

Spring Water, Chackamas Co., Oregon. 








BEEKEEPERS SUPPLIES. ~ Every ‘thing used. 
WIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 


Choice Italian Queens 


Energetic workers, gentle and beautiful. Fine 
queens for queen-reuring, a specialty. Queens by 
mail; nuclei or full colonies by express. Try us. 
You will not be disappointed. Terms, with descrip- 
tion of bees, on appanee 

COULTER & LITTLE, 
Marigsa, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


Comb Fin, Machines, 


See advertisement in May ‘number of GLEANINGS. 
Send for samples of work to 
A. WASHBURN, 


Medina, Ohio. 
a oldest roller-machine maker in the world. 








aan for the GOLDEN ITALIANS 3 
and the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
QUEENS. Send for me xk 
C. TAYLOR, 
3tfd isdioee. Frederick Co., Md. 
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A. 1 ROOT, + 
Publisher and Proprietor, ¢ 
avert oe 





NOTES FROM THE ‘BANNER API ARY. 





NO. 3l. 





EXTRA-PURE QUEENS, ONCE MORE, 





~ JUNE 1, 1882. 
"Published Monthly. 








No. 6. 


( TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 


| or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 10 ets, 
Additions to clubs r= & be made at club 
es. Above are all to be sent to ONE PosT- 


en Established 1 in 187 3. (iene ‘each PO postoffices, NOT 


never edn my friend, what others think; T think 
you are deserving of great credit for saying what 


| you believe to be the truth in this matter, even 
| though you stand almost alone. 


ARE DARK ITALIANS HYBRIDS? 
Friend D., although I do not agree with you, that 


QyRIEND DOOLITTLE, on page 118, March num- | there are po one or two banded bees, I will venture 
ber, you say, “It seems to me that friend | to suggest, that perhaps the dark Italians are hybrids, 
=! Hutchinson has made quite a concession on | I know that these dark Italians show the three bands; 


friend Root’s part by making him say that he (Root) 


and if they are hybrids, it certainly helps to strength- 


has had queens mating black drones that never pro- | en the position that you, in this, have taken. We 


duced a black bee.’”’ Now, then, how do you under- 
stand the following from friend Root’s remarks on 
page 482, October number, 1881: ‘“‘I am well aware 
that we often have queens whose daughters produce 
no black bees, but I do not know that I have ever 
owned one whose daughters produced no two-band- 
ed or hybrid bees’’? 

Time and again, friend D., have I asked you to 
say whether you have a queen whose daughters pro- 
duce all three-banded bees, even though they have 
mated with back drones; also how you could tell 
what kind of drones they had mated with. You 
have always evaded answering this question, by re- 
ferring me to some qucens that you had several 
years ago. Begging your pardon, my friend, do you 
really know, to a certainty, whether you now have 
such a wonderful queen? 

I don’t wonder, friend D., that it required some 
courage to say, ‘‘ There is no such thing as a one or 
two banded bee.” I presume that you thought the 
majority of the bee-keepers would think, as a prom- 
inent apiarist wrote me, that, ‘if almost anyone but 
Doolittle had made such an assertion, he would be 
considered a fit subject for the insane asylum.” But 





now have pretty good evidence that there are black 
bees inItaly; and isn’t it possible that these dark 
bees are a mixture of the yellow and black varieties, 
and it is this mixture that makes them so smart? 
By careful breeding, in this country, the black blood 
has often been “bred out,’’ and the result is the 
light-colored Italians and ‘“ Albinos.”” By crossing 
these light-colored bees with the black bees, we 
again have dark bees,or hybrids. But in my ex- 
perience, hybrids produced by crossing bees in this 
manner, are bees with one or two yellow bands. If 
the dark imported bees are hybrids, and yet show 
the three yellow bands, I will confess that I do not 
know why it is, unless itis because they have been 
so long bred as hybrids that almost a distinct variety 
has been developed; that is, an Italian bee with just 
enough black blood to give it a dark complexion. 
We all know that hybrids (whether the hybridiza- 
tion is done in Italy or in this country) are good 
workers. Whoever knew of a lazy swarm of hy- 
brids? In my experience, some hybrids are cross as 
well as smart, while others are as amiable as pure 
Italians. I consider the dark Italians a trifle more 
difficult to handle than the light. 


2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 10 
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QUEENS REARED UNDER THE SWARMING IMPULSE | 
NOT ALWAYS UP TO THE STANDARD. 

I am very sorry, friend Doolittle, if Ihave offended 
you by my extreme inquisitiveness. But shouldn’t 
you bear with me, even if answering so many ques- 
tions does put you somewhat “out of breath,” es- | 
pecially when such questioning brings out such val- | 
uable facts? For instance, it brought out the fact, | 
that queens raised under the swarming impulse, and | 
with Doolittle’s management at that, do not always | 
come up tothe standard, nearly 25 per cent being 
culls. 

LEARNING OUR BUSINESS. 

Friend Heddon, it isa fact, that ‘the great basic 
principles, not only of apiculture, but agriculture, | 
are facts the world over;’’ but it is equally true, 
that there are hundreds of details in the manage- 
ment of either business; that these details differ 
with the locality, and that success is largely depend- | 
ent upon these details, no one is more fully aware 
than is Mr. Heddon. Friend H., were you going to 
engage in bee-keeping or farming in Michigan, 
would you not preferto learn how at our State Ag- 
ricultural College, rather than at an agricultural 
college in Mississippi? Yes,in a certain sense a 
journal devoted to articles from North and South, 
Germany and England, is only half a journal to each 
faction. No, friend H., I do not consider it as ** sim- 
ply a question of a great many pounds from a few 
producers,” or ‘‘a few pounds from a great many | 
producers.” I amin favor of both a great many 
pounds from a few, and a few pounds from a great | 
many. Ido not think, friend H.,that you and I will | 
live tosee the time when too much honey is pro- 
duced, any more than we will to see too much biscuit 
and butter. 

MY NEW HOBBY — MANAGING BEES WITH AS LITTLE 
LABOR AS POSSIBLE. 

On page friend Cummings wishes to know if 
that uneasy colony of mine was breeding. Friend 
C., 1 don’t know. During the first two or three years 
that I kept bees, I opened the hives and examined 
the bees at every warm spell during the winter and 
spring; but nuw I have a new hobby, and it is that 
of managing my bees with as little laboras possible. | 
I don't intend to neglect them, but to so manage 
that they will require as little attention as possible. | 
In the fall I see that they have plenty of honey; are 
strong enough in numbers, and have vigorous young | 
queens. I then protect them upon their summer 
Stands, bury them, or place them in the cellar, and 
I don’t open 4 hive again until the latter part of 
April. I prefer to raise extracted honey, and am 
rather inclined to favor the tiering-up plan of | 
friend Dadant, which gives me time to extract the | 
honey at my leisure. With this method of manage- | 
ment, one does not need to open hives very often, 
and larger numbers of colonies can be cared for. 
With each succeeding year, I find myself more and | 
more inclined to building up a large apiary, perhaps | 
more than one,and making a specialty of raising | 
extracted honey. W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich. 

I fear, friends, we are taking up too much | 
space over this ** yellow-band ” business, and | 

fear, too, we shall some of us get into an 
unfriendly mood, if we don’t look out. I- 
very much dislike to refuse the publication | 
of articles that have been prepared for print, | 
and I should therefore feel very much oblig- | 
ed to all concerned if they would drop the | 


225, 


O 


| the 11, after all. 


| and one, four swarms. 
| ordinary. 


matter just where it is. The swarming sea- 
son is now upon us, and we haven’t time to 
argue. Shall we not roll up our sleeves, 
shake hands, and then pitch into the work 
that is to be done? Tell us about your work, 
and I shall be glad to print it. 


—____—— 6° = 
HOW THEY DO DOWN IN GEORGIA. 


SWARMING EXTRAORDINARY. 


N the first day of April I had 19 colonies, all 
in good condition except one, which I sold to 
a friend at his own price,as he seemed to 

have more faith in them than I had. He says that, 

with a young queen which I gave him, they are do- 
ing well. April 3d my first swarm issued, and on 
the 29th my 25th swarm issued, all from 11 colonies 
except one, which came from one of the newswarms 
eleven days after it was hived, so they were all from 

Upto the present writing, May 24d, 

I have had 27 swarms, all from 12 of the original 18. 

These 12 have cast, some one, some two, some three, 

This I call swarming extra- 

I have now 40 colonies, and a one-card 

nucleus, with queen fertilized to-day. I have lost 

three or four swarms with young queens; have di- 

vided two, captured one that was running away 


| from some other place, united some, so that, with 


the 27 swarms, I have increased only 22. Five of the 
40 are double-size hives, so I consider them equal to 
two ordinary hives. . 

If our bees here have plenty of food to winter on, 
they require little or no attention during winter. I 
find it a good ideato feed a little during March, so 
as to get the bees stirred up to business during 
peach-bloom, which is any time in March when the 
weather is warm enough. Bees at this time, and, in 
fact, through April, have very little honey; but as 
they build new comb, the queen fills it with eggs. 
We never loseany swarms with old queens. As soon 
as I find a young queen is laying, I clip off one wing. 


GIRLS AND BEES. 

My daughters, I find, are very handy in the apiary. 
Some one of the four is on the lookout, and as soon 
as she sees them start out, she hastens to the place; 
and the queen must be quick on the fly, or she is 
sure to be captured before she leaves the alighting- 
board. We have had several swarms leave the hive 
after being hived; but I find, when we succeed in 
capturing the queen, and let them return to the 


‘hive themselves, they never attempt to leave. I 


hear of a great many bees running away this spring, 
some losing nearly every swarm that issues. One 
man asked me what he must do to his bees. Of 


| course, I asked,— 


‘* What is the matter with them?” 

“ Exactly what I want to know,” said he. 

* Well, what do they do?’’ I asked. 

**Why, run away as fast as they swarm.”’ 

“Tie them, man, tie them.”’ 

Of course, this was Dutch to him,as he did not 
know how to “tie’’ them. After I explained to him 
how to tie them by cutting the queen’s wing, he ac- 
knowledged that he could. not do that, as he was 
afraid of them. 

“ Then sell them, or give them to some one who 
is not afraid of them; for if you can not take care 
of them you have no business with them.” 

And this is the advice I give to all who try to keep 
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bees by proxy, or by letting them take care of them- | 


selves. If amav can notstand and let a bee make 
a close examination of his nose, eyes, and ears, he 
will never succeed as an apiarian. 


It is said, that bees in large hives seldom cast | 
| colonies that were not removed all winter, since 


aswarm. I had bees winterin two of my large 


hives, and cach of them cast three swarms in the | 


month of Apri', while some of the small ones have 
cast none. J.M. HARRIS. 

Cedartown, Polk Co., Ga., May 2, 1882. 

P. S.—Another swarm to-day, May 3. 

I entirely agree with you, friend I., in re- 
gard to keeping bees by proxy. Neither do 
| believe in keeping bees on shares, or let- 
ting them out on shares. It is well to hire 
help, if you need it, but you must be on the 
ground, with your sleeves rolled up, your- 
self. If you want help, get your own boys 
and girls interested, and, nine times out of 
ten, the girls will see a queen twice as quick- 
ly as you can, after they get a little interest- 
ed. {[ wonder how many of our young 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


friends have dreamed of seeing queens, after | 


a busy day hunting them. 
TZ 


GEORGE GRIMS REPORT OF 
TERING, 


WIN- 


CELLAR WINTERING AND CHAFF-HIVE WINTERING. | 


SeZ0U nodoubt expected to hear my report last 
a month or before; but as I wanted to make it 
complete, I could not give it sooner. The 
fact is, 1 have been losing bees constantly up to the 
middle of May. This has been by far the worst 
spring Ican remember. Lately I saw a letter of 
Mr. Doolittle in the A. B. J.,and it made me feel 
more contented; not but that Iam sorry for Mr. D., 
but, you know, ‘‘misery loves company.’’ May be 
he will feel easier after reading my report. Far 
sooner would I have winters like that of 1880-81, 
with such aspring asthat which followed, than win- 
ters like the last, with a tail reaching into summer. 
Such springs try my courage severely. The loss 
during winter was light enough — even less than I 
had hoped. The total loss in cellar was but nine 
colonies; but since, with freezing, robbing, and 
doubling up, there are about five nines added to it. 
Breeding is very slow, and bees are weak, fully one 
month behind time. It appears to me that this may 
affect the honey crop somewhat! 

But as this is to bea report of wintering, I will en- 
deavor to confine myself to that, and let the summer 
take care of itself. Some of you will remember that 
T hada large tank built in one of my cellars, to fill 
with ice in case the temperature should become too 
high; and I have had a number of inquiries as to its 
success. For the sake of the experiment,I am 
sorry to say that Idid not need it, consequently did 
not use it. The temperature in that cellar changed 
but little and slowly, even during the warmest days 
of the winter. I madea mistake, and that, too, when 
I should have known better. It has been my invari- 
able rule to leave my bees in cellar as late as possi- 
ble, and to give them no winter flight. But the mid- 
dle of February brought us such beautiful weather 
that the temptation became too strong. I took out 
all but those in one cellar, 123 colonies. Every one 
said warm weather would continue, and it did look 
like it; but every one, as usual, was mistaken. Aft- 
er a few days, ccld weather came in plenty, and left 








its mark in the shape of freezing small colonies, 
and dwindling generally. They were returned to 
the cellars as soon as possible, and left there till the 
latter part of March. 

I had felt some little anxiety in regard to the 12 


they passed through quite a siege of warm weather. 
This cellar is five miles from my home, and I had 
been in the cellar but twice during the winter, and 
then only to see that the entrances were not clogecd 
up with dead bees. I took them out March 20. A 
surprise awaited me. I had expected the usual loss, 
as that cellar was always the poorest I had to winter 
in; but one after another was brought out and ex- 
amined; and when all were out, I pronounced them 
the best lot of bees I had. One was dead, two were 
weak and were united, and five huve been robbed 
since, when I was away. The rest rate fair to good. 
Not a trace of dysentery could be found. Does this 
not indicate that winter flights are not always bene- 
ficial? That [ did not get through this winter witb 
less loss, was certainly partly owing to the fact that 
the rest had a flight in February. Whycan we not 
let our bees alone when they are all right? 

Since speaking in favor of chaff hives, I have been 
besieged by parties willing to help me to get what I 
want exactly. Judging from their letters, the very 
hive we have been long searching for has long been 
in use. Wonder I did not know this before. Per- 
haps they were afraid to tell me of it, fearing that I 
would not believe them, since I was (and, what they 
may not know, am yet) a strong advocate of cellar 
wintering. I thank them kindly, and will at least 
test some of their claims. But let me assert one 
thing: Chaff is not victor yet, and this winter, by 
its mildness, and the eminent usefulness of chaff 
hives this spring, will lay a grand foundation for an- 
other loss like that of 188)-’81 at no distant date. I 
shall give a piece of gratuitous advice now — advice 
that I shall follow to some extent in the future: 
Severe winters will not average more than one in 
three or four years. In mild winters, the advan- 
tages of outdoor wintering are of great importance, 
A warm double-walled hive will pay, even if used 
only in early spring and late fall. Now, then, this is 
what I think is advisable: Keep one-half of your 
bees in protected hives on their summer stands, and 
put the rest into the cellar. Loss will rarely strike 
both at the same time. In spring, double up all 
weak colonies into warm hives, and save the empty 
hives and comb for the summer’s increase. This is 
‘“*mixed farming.’ I fail to be convinced that there 
is a hive in existence that will give us perfect suc- 
cess in outdoor wintering in this climate; but with 
one hundred colonies on the summer stands, and 
their increase in the cellar to double up with in the 
spring, we can always keep the original number in- 
tact ard strong at the right time. 

Is this not one solution of the problem how to 
“keep your colonies strong’’? GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., May 22, 1882. 

I think it is, friend Grimm, and I believe 
it was Doolittle who first said, try half in- 
doors and the other half out. Will you 
please repeat, friend Grimm, just how many 
you started in to winter with, and how many 
you had lost (by doubling up, etc.), by the 
tirst of May? And one morething: Did you 
try keeping any in until the first of May, and 
have you ever tried so doing? During the 
severe frosts in May, there was a time when 
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the bees came out and spotted their hives 
with a tarry matter that is not washed off 
the tin roofs yet; and had not fine weather 
come at just the right moment, I do not 
know but that we might have lost a hundred 
colonies, even after the first of May. As it 
was, we lost but two or three. Why does 
cool weather make so much more trouble in 
iy wen and May, than it does in winter? Is 
it because they have a good store of new pol- 
len that they have filled themselves with ? 
Will friend Heddon please answer? 


—_———P> 00 ae 


SUGAR VERSUS HONEY FOR WINTER- 
ING, ETC, 
S everybody has something to say in regard to 
A cellar or outdoor wintering, I will tell my ex- 
perience with chaff hives. I have wintered 
successfully, packed in chaff. The winter of 1880 
and ’81, my bees were packed in tenement hives, 20 
swarms in number, and I lost only 3 out of the 20, 
and they died with dysentery. I had some swarms 
that I fed on white-sugar syrup in the fall, and they 
came through without any sign of dysentery, clean 
and bright in the spring. When 1 prepared my bees 
Jast fall for winter, 1 fed white-sugar syrup to those 
that were lacking in stores, and to the rest I gave 
good early honey, andI have wintered without any 
loss on the summer stand in the Roop winter-pro- 
tector hive, which I think is the best hive out for 
both summer and winter use. Double-walled or 
chaff hives are the thing forspring and fall, espe- 
cially during such a spring as this has been; with 
the sudden changes, bees would suffer in single- 
walled hives. Ithink, if we would feed white sugar 
more for winter use, it would pay. 
TELEPHONES AS A WEATHER INDICATOR. 

I see a question in GLEANINGS in regard to the 
ringing of the telephone wire, and your answer was, 
the wire was too loose. We have one, and the wire 
is drawn as tightly as it can be, and it rings louder 
than it did when it was loose. I think it is the at- 
mospheric changes that cause the ringing. We have 
noticed that it always rings before a storm ora 
change in the weather. It has proven to be more 
correct than the barometer that hangs on the stoop. 
The other morning I was going to town, and the tel- 
ephone was ringing, and I said it would rain before 
night, and it did. If you have one, please take no- 
tice, and let us hear more aboutit. E. W. Lowe. 

Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich., May 9, 1882. 

The testimony in favor of white sugar in 
place of natural stores, places the matter be- 
yond controversy, it would seem. It was 
one of the points I urged emphatically, when 
the first number of GLEANINGS was issued. 
The testimony of the years that have passed 
has steadily confirmed it, and the only change 
I would make since then is to advise the 
purer granulated sugar, instead of coffee A ; 
and for this idea we are indebted to frien 
D. A. Jones. The few colonies we have lost 
during the past winter are in each case 
among those that had enough natural stores. 
The one of neighbor H.’s tive, that died in 
May, was the old original stock started from 
the poundof bees ; and as they were so much 
ahead of the four made from them, they 
gathered sufficient natural stores, while the 
young ones had to be built up on sugar.— 
“he ringing of the telephone you allude to, 





friend L., is not quite what we have been 
discussing. The ringing sound while talk- 
ing, was the objectionable feature. You 
speak of the musical note, like that of the 
wolean harp, and you are, of course, right 
about it, being greatest when tightly strung. 
Its queer sound, often breaking out in the 
night time, was once quite a serious objec- 
tion to ours, but I never before heard of as- 
sociating it with weather changes. It is oc- 
casione 3 3 the rising of a light but steady 
breeze, if 1 am correct; and as a rain is al- 
most invariably preceded, several hours be- 
fore, by such a rising of the wind, no doubt 
a ringing of the telephone would indicate 
the coming of rain, on the same principle as 
the barometer and hygrometer. 


—_—___———> 9.0 <= 
CLARK'S FOUNDATION FASTENER. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE PARKER MACHINE, 


ITH this I send you a modification of the 
a Parker machine for fastening fdn. in sec- 


7 tions. You described it a year ago in 


GLEANINGS, but Ithink perhaps you never used it. 

Myself and neighbors have used it the two seasons 

past. Will you please try it? I wish no acknowl- 
edgment of any kind for it. 

It isto be screwed on a 

table or bench, with work- 

o~ ing end over the edge, so 





i the lever will swing; use a 
little honey on the edge of 
the presser occasionally, 
and as the lever is brought 
forward to relieve the 
pressure on the founda- 
tion, the section should 

. swing around as though 

LS hinged at the corner; this 

CLARK'S STARTER MACHINE. wij] cause the fdn. to 
adhere firmly to the section, while if the presser is 
raised and the section relieved without bringing it 
forward, the foundation is quite liable to remain 
on the presser. 

The particular object of the machine is to give one 
two hands to handle sections and foundation, while 
the foot does the pressing. NORMAN CLARK. 

Sterling, I1U., May 18, 1882. 

You are right, friend C.; we never got 
around to make a machine, and therefore it 
was never tried. It happened this time, 
however, that your machine reached us 
when the girls were crowded to get starters 
put in fast enough, and all hands were so 

usy I just told one of the girls to fix it up 
themselves. In a shorttime I passed by, and 
found them putting in starters faster and 
better than they ever did before on any Par- 
ker machine. The greater lever power ob- 
tained makes it easy to rub the wax into the 
wood so it can never get off without tearing ; 
and with both hands to work with, one can 
bend the fdn. up so it will hang right, and 
do it vastly faster than with the Parker ma- 
chine. With three flat-irons — hot overa 
coal-oil stove, as friend Miller taught us to 
do on page 167, April No., I tell you work 
goes on nicely and rapidly. Friend C., the 

little machine is worth $5.00 to us, and I 

hope it will be worth the same to at least a 
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thousand of our readers. That would make 
$5000 ; but instead of offering you that, I 
think we will credit you with $5.00, and for 
the rest you can have the satisfaction of 
having done good. We again give the cut, 
and full measurements. It is all made of § 
pine. ‘he piece with the mortise in it is 20 
inches long by 4 in. wide at one end, and 
only 2 in. wide back where the screw goes in. 
The mortise is made by boring § holes 34 in. 
apart, and cutting out the wood between 
them. The upright piece is 30 in. long, 24 
wide where it goes into the mortise, and 1+ 
wide where the walnut pin for the foot is 
put through. About 8+ in. below the top, 
and 4 in. from the back edge, is put an iron 
pin, + in. diameter. The hard-wood block 
that rubs in the edge of the fdn. is 3$x24x8. 
The lower edge is brought to a rounded sort 
of anedge. Friend Clark has told how the 
machine is to be used. <A couple of wire 
nails will stop the sections so as to have the 
fdn. come just in the right spot. If you 
orefer us to make them, we can at the fol- 
owing prices ; 

For Simplicity sections, 40c ; other sizes, 
50c. If sent by mail, 35c extra. 


rr re 
REQUEENING IN THE FALL. 


YOUNG QUEENS VERSUS STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 


|OME time since, I wrote you in regard to re- 
SI queening in the fall, and you claimed that you 
could accomplish the same results by feeding, 
and that it would be aloss to kill the queens, ete, I 
have tried this on a small scale for a number of 
years, and am satisfied that it will pay largely. As 
soon as the honey season was over last season, I de- 
prived my bees of a laying queen, and kept them 
from rearing brood for twoor three weeks (I can see 
no advantage in having a great horde of bees hatch 
at a time when no honey is to be gathered). I then 
gave them laying queens, young queens just 
hatched, and queen-cells, being governed by their 
strength as to kind of queen needed. These young 
queens commenced laying, and kept it up till late in 
the fall, without any stimulating. They went into 
winter quarters with plenty of young bees and an 
average of 40 lbs. of honey. Now for the result: 
This has been quite an unfavorable spring for bees, 
yet these young queens have kept laying right 
along, and have converted nearly all their honey 
into brood without stimulating, or protection with 
chaff or quilts. This mode does away with feeding, 
and you need not kill many queens. As customers 
generally prefer a tested queen, one year old, mine 
are generally all sold every season at remunerative 
prices, and I thus save the price of a queen, 
and a large amount of honey that would have 
been converted into brood at a time when it 
was not wanted, besides doing away with feeding 
and tinkering. File your objections, friend R., and, 
if Iam not right, set me right. 


Washington, Pa., May 22, 1882. 


I do not know that I have any objections 
to make, friend V., for in the main I agree 
with you. Itseems to me you have unwill- 
ingly made a pretty strong point in favor of 
dollar queens, and I have, for some time 


L. W. VANKIRK. 





past, thought I would rather haye an average 


dollar queen than a tested queen, when the 
latter was raised the season before, as al- 
most all our tested queens are, until, say, 
about the first of July. But, why keep a 
colony queenless, just because you do not 
want so many bees? Would it not be better 
to divide, or, if you do not want more stocks, 
sell the bees by the pound at some price ? 


——_—_——ag > Ree 
THE “TINKERLESS” SWARM- 
CATCHER. 


STILL ANOTHER PLAN. 





WANT to say a few words in regard to that new 
i invention, Brooks’ swarm-catcher. You say, 

“If it is not complete,” etc. Well, you know it 
is not; but still, it cost $5.00. Now I will tell you of 
a swarm-catcher that does not need any tinkering, 
if you will keep still about it, and not get it patent- 
ed. Two years agol had 45 stocks at home, and 
Mr. Johnson had 73, worked for honey; those at 
home, my wife attended, I placing the hives for her 
in the morning before breakfast, where she wanted 
them to stand. You seeI always make it a point to 
have breakfastathome. Are you listening hard for 
that ‘“tinkerless’’? Well, breakfast-bells always 
makea break in my business. If you are here yet, 
now take a box, any size that will hold a swarm, say 
16 inches high, 8 inches by 12 or 10, according to the 
size of your swarms; leave one side 3 inches short 
for the bees to enter. No bottom. Now forthe 
corn-popper idea: you remember I gave you a hint 
before, but you did not seem to ‘‘catch on.” Take 
screen wire enough to make a cage for your queen, 
and half a pound of bees; make a plug for one 
end, and fasten and tie a string to it. Make a 
plug for the other end to slide in, and fasten with a 
pin. Have a shect to throw over the front of the 
hive. 

HOW TO PROCEED. 

‘“*Mamma, the bees are swarming!” 

“Are they? I declare, and my dishes are not 
washed yet!” 

Take the cage, go to the hive — bees tumbling out 
like smoke — hold it tothe entrance till you have 
bees enough; put inthe plug; catch the queen; put 
her in with the bees; throw the sheet over the hive, 
leaving itso the bees can come out atthe sides; 
set the box on the sheet in front of the hive; put 
the cage under the box. Now go and finish the 
dishes. Ten minutes, dishes all done. Draw the 
cage out from under the box; take hold of the bail 
to the box, and carry the bees where you want them, 
Shake the box, and they fallin front of thehive, and 
goin. Draw the plug and lay the cage so the queen 
and bees goin with the swarm. The bees in the 
cage have a great deal to do with making a success. 
If the bees do not go up into the box, loose the 
queen and bees, and they will go up. Do not shake 
the bees and queen from the cage, as you are liable 
toinjure her. Don’t put thisin GLEANINGS with my 
name to it. Don’t credit me with $5.00. It cost 
some study, but I have my pay. We don’t saw off 
any more limbs; we don’t climb any more trees; we 
don’t race any more bees to the woods in the hot 
sun, nor have any more music of the kettle-drum 
sort. J.J.SWARTWOUT. 

Union City, Mich., May 24, 1882. 

Friend 58., I have obeyed you in every par- 
ticular, except putting your name to your 
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valuable contribution. TI like to be contrary 
sometimes, and this is one of my ‘‘ times.” 
You need not make sport of my five-dollar 
investment, for I think it has turned out 
pretty well. 
me? I might have had an engraving made 


of that box with a bail to it, but I presume | 


we all understand it as it is.* 
TT oe 


WINTERING ON SUGAR SYRUP WITH) 


NO POLLEN. 
CAN BEES REAR BROOD WITH NO POLLEN? 


Af) HE bees that I put into the cellar the 2ist day 
‘i”~—soof last November, solely on sugar-syrup stores, 
= no pollen, were removed on the 19th day of 
April, having had only one ftiy, March 2d, since 
last November. Now for the result of the experi- 
ment: They were allin splendid condition, except 2 
that were overlooked, and starved, and 2 that were 
queenless, but strong in bees; this, however, I con- 
sider no fault in the manner of wintering, but my 
own carelessness in keeping such old queens, I 
never before had bees winter without some of the 
colonies showing signs of dysentery. There was not 
a cell of brood nor hardly an egg in the 17 colonies 
left. Their comb and bees were as clean and bright 
as they were last November. Now, if they wintered 
last winter for 100 days without a fly, and came out 
in good condition in spring, why will they not such 
a winter as one year ago last winter? 

But before I swing my hat too high, I will wait till 
I pass through such a trying ordeal, for fear that it 
may take some of the conceit out of me. I have de- 
layed reporting till the young brood began to hatch 
nicely, for bees with me are not wintered until then. 

A. A. E. WILBER. 

Moravia, Cayuga Co., N, Y., May 23, 1882. 

Yours seems to have been a valuable ex- 
periment, friend W. If you had seventeen 
colonies that wintered over without a par- 
ticle of brood until new pollen came in, it is 
impossible, almost, that the result was acci- 
dental, and that your depriving them of pol- 
len had nothing to do with it. I have, for 
some years, been under the impression they 
would winter justas well without pollen, and 
I should not be at all surprised if your treat- 
ment would do away with a possibility of 
dysentery, unless, indeed, they took it and 
died after new pollen came. Jf you can 
keep them in the cellar until the first of 
May, it almost seems asif you had a sure 
thing on that special trouble. 


rr 
A STING THROUGH THE EYVEL!D, 


AND HOW TO EXTRACT IT. 


did not swell at the time; but two days after- 

ward I felt a scratching on the eyeball, which 
became very painful,and inflamed. I went to a 
physician, who said it could not be possible that the 
barbed point had broken off and worked through 
the lid so as to scratch the ball, and yet I was satis- 
fied that it had. After some trouble I procured a 
microscope, and found a man who could use it. He 
found the point of the sting through the inside of 


Sai years ago I was stung on the eyelid. It 


Do not the friends agree with | 


the lid, but he could not catch it with tweezers. I 
then got a piece of soft pine, and he rolled back the 
| eyelid on a lead pencil, and pressed the pine stick on 
the point of the sting till it pierced the wood sufli- 
ciently to draw it out. You could then see that it 
was reallya part of the sting broken off. Had I, 
when I felt the first scratch, got some one to roll 
back my eyelid on a pencil, and press on it with a 
| soft piece of wood or leather, the sting would have 
| been extracted without trouble, before it inflamed 
my eye, and have saved me much pain and annoy- 
ance, Since then I always use a bee-hat or veil. 
Don’tyou think the sting often breaks off, and that 
the barbed point still works into the flesh and mus- 
cles, causing some of those pains that we attribute 
to rheumatism? JOHN F, LAFFERTY. 

Martinsville, Ill., May, 1882, 

I hardly think these broken-off splinters 
produce rheumatic pains, friend L., but they 
may produce a species of irritation in the 
muscles that those who handle bees much 
sometimes experience. ‘Thanks for your 
suggestions in regard to getting stings out 
of the eyelid. 


- cc a 
THE CORN INDUSTRY. 


A CHEAP EVAPORATOR WANTED. 


last fall lsent you a small sample of evapo- 

rated sweet corn, and asked you what you 
thought of it. You published my note in GLEANINGS, 
and said it looked and tasted as good as fresh corn. 
I saw the notice, and thought no more about it; 
but in two or three days I received my first letter or 
postal of inquiry, and they are coming yet,as I have 
received a fresh installment this spring. The pre- 
vailing inquiry appears to be fora small evaporator, 
or drier, to use on the cook stove. You sell and 
manufacture household conveniences. If this is 
not one, I do not know what is. I would suggest to 
you that you add oneto your list of household con- 
veniences. Let it be one that will do good service; 
can be used on any cook stove, and is cheap. If it 
will fill these requirements, there will be a great de- 
mand for it. N. F. CASE. 

Glendale, N. Y., May 22, 1882. 

We have just sent to New York for 100 
lbs. of dried sweet corn, and Mrs. 38., who 
has charge of the lunch-room, says the hands 
are inquiring for it every day. It costs 
there, at present, 18c per Ib. Do you want 
any better paying business than this? I 
heartily second the call for a cheap evapora- 
tor, to be used on a common stove, and 
would like to hear from the man who can 
make one. While he is studying it up, I 
may remark that the nicest and sweetest 
corn we have ever had from anybody was 
some we dried in our own oven. We have 
tried it several years, so we know we can do 
it every time, and haveit alwaysalike. I say 
“we,” for mamma dries the corn, and we chil- 
dren help eat it. Who will simplify and ex- 
pedite the labor of drying with inexpensive 
apparatus? Do you want to know what 
this has to do with bee culture? Why, 
sweet corn yields honey and pollen, and aft- 
ter that — green corn. Don’t you see? 


owen you will remember that one year ago 
bs 
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FRIEND WILTSE ON YELLOW BEES, 
E a | 





MOTIVE FOR WRITING FOR BEE JOURNALS. — THOSE 
YELLOW BEES.— BEE-HUNTERS; THEIR KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE HABITS OF THE HONEY-BEE.— 
TRUTH VERSUS THEORY. 


ITH me, the main motive in writing for the 

f bee journals is to assist in climinating cer- 

" tain false theories that have crept into the 
science of apiculture, and to aid in reaching the 
truth. We ought to bequeath to the rising genera- 
tion a fixed standard of management by which they 
can be guided, and upon which they canrely. This 
standard should be based upon facts reached by 
actual experiments; and when these facts are prov- 
ed, they should be accepted as such by the fraternity. 


THOSE YELLOW BEES. 
Many are aware that there were yellow honey- 
bees, native to this country, before the introduction 
of the Italian bee. To obtain written statements of 
this fact, however, becomes more difficult as the 
blood of the Italian becomes more extensively dis- 
seminated, and as the old settlers die off and move 
away. Had I entertained a thought that Mr. Capps 
could have mistaken wasps or hornets for honey- 
bees, I should not have sent his statement. 


BEE-HUNTERS; THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF THE HABITS 
OF BEES; SENDING OUT SPIES IN SWARM- 
ING TIME. 

The tact of the frontier bee-hunters, and the 
knowledge of the habits of the honey-bee that they 
had acquired before the introduction of the frame 
hive, would astonish the bee-keeping fraternity 
of the older parts of the world. In 1863, a Missourian 
who could not read, who had acquired all his knowl- 
edge of bees by hearsay and close observation, spent 
the Sabbath with us visiting. We then had near the 
house several hives of those yellow bees mentioned 
above. A swarm issued from one and al’ghted on a 
small tree near by. Mr. Bay inquired if I had been 
accustomed to handling bees. I replied that I had 
been familiar with them all my life, and had han- 
died them a great deal. 

“Then,” said Mr. Bay, ‘‘you are aware that a 
swarm, soon after clustering, sends out spies to 
hunt a tree, and will go toit if not hived?*’ I re- 
plied that I knew they would Jeave, and had heard 
that they sent bees to hunt a tree before they left, 
but never had seen the bees go, 

*T have,” said he. ‘*I have seen them go and re- 
turn, and the swarm leave soon after their return. 
If you will watch you will see the spies when they 
go. It will not be long. Whether the bees cluster 
a great while or leave soon, depends upon the 
trouble the bees sent out have in finding a suitable 
tree.” 

We sat down and watched the swarm. Ina short 
time a dozen bees or more left the cluster suddenly, 
as if driven by some impulse, and scattered in every 
direction. 

“*Do you see them going ?”’ said Mr. Bay, as they 
left the cluster. I assented, and he continued: ** The 
swarm will not leave until these bees return. Let 
us watch and see them return, and then, if you do 
not wish to risk them longer, we will hive them.” 

We watched the swarm several hours, and at 
length saw some of the bees return singly, and 
alight on the cluster. 

“Their spies have nearly all come back,” said Mr. 





Bay, and we must hive them or you may lose them, 
We may be able to stopthem after they start, if you 
wish to watch them longer.”’ 

I concluded to see them through to the end, and 
then hive themif wecould. Soon,as ifacting under 
orders, a dozen or more workers left the cluster all 
at a time, and all flew inthe same direction, slacken- 
ing their speed as they advanced, for the bees in 
the cluster to have time tocatch up with them. 

“Those are their spies,’’ said Mr. Bay, “ leading 
for the trec, and we shall now have work to save the 
bees.”’ 

These bees had not flown thirty fect before those 
in the cluster began to leave it and follow them. We 
lost the bees; but I learned a lesson more satis- 
factory to know than to have a swarm of bees. 
Would Mr. Bay have mistaken wasps or hornets for 
honey-bees ? The visible manifestations of the Om- 
nipotent, dwelling within the honey-bee, are too 
strongly marked in its instinctive habits for such a 
mistake tocecur. Would such men say, “I claim 
there is no such thing as a one ortwo banded honey- 
bee?” They are too accurate in their observations to 
be caught making such statements. 


TRUTH VERSUS THEORY, AND PARTHENO-GENESIS. 

In the winter of 1848 and ’49, Louis Agassiz deliver- 
ed a course of lectures in Boston. In his tenth lec- 
ture he said: ‘‘One unexpected result has already 
been ascertained; namely, that cells are properly 
the organs of living beings; that all functions are 
influenced by life, by the independent life of isolat~- 
ed cells.”” Mr. Lionel Beale says: ‘tA cell consists 
of a mass of protoplasm, with a portion of formed 
matter aroundit. There is no tissue through which 
these soft living particles, or small portion of living 
matter detached from them, may not make their 
way. This formless living matter (protoplasm) 
moves forward and burrows, as it were, into the 
nutricient pabulum, some of which it takes up as 
it moves on. It is not pushed from behind, but it 
moves forward of its own accord.’ (See Matter and 
Life, pp. 225 and 242.) Cook says the spermatheca 
receives the male fluid in copulation; that sperms 
cells, mingled with viscid secretions, furm the sem- 
inal fluid, and that the qucen mates with the drone 
but once. 

These three authors teach the fullowing facts; 
That the male seminal fluid is maintained in service- 
able condition, while retained in the spermatheca. 
This could not be done except through contact with 
the circulating fluids of the queen’s body. This cir- 
culation could not exist unless the male seminal 
fluid became, to all intents and purposes, a part of 
the queen. The seminal] fluid, then, after copula- 
tion, becomes, by catalytic action, or inoculation, or 
both, a part of the queen. This seminal fluid, or the 
cells of which it is partly composed, are possessed of 
independent action, being able to penetrate any 
tissue with which they come in contact, and exert 
their individual influence on what they come in con- 
tact with. If these authors tell the truth, it is im- 
possible for a queen-bee to mate with a drone with- 
out its producing a constitutional change upon her- 
self, and all her offspring partaking of that change. 
A foreign element is incorporated into her body, 
that, of its own accord, can penetrate any part of it, 
or the male or female egg. 

Dzierzon discovered that partheno-genesis existed 
as one of the laws of reproduction among bees. Ber- 
lepsch drew the inference, that because the preduc- 
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tion of the drone was sometimes agamic, it must | 


not necessarily be so in all cases. This Berlepsch | 
conjecture is,as I understand it, the ** Dzierzon The- | 
ory” of the books, that has lead many apiarians to | 
suppose that the same Jaws do not hold true in 
breeding bees that hold with other animals. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia speaks of Agassiz as one | 
of the most distinguished of modern naturalists, and 
he is mentioned in Webster's Biographical Diction- | 
ary. Beale is mentioned as a physiologist and micro- 
scopist inthe American Addition to Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia; but one looks in vain in these works for 
the namesof Berlepsch and Dzierzon. Which would | 
be most likely to lead their followers astray? 

Falls City, Neb., May, 1882. JEROME WILTSE. 

Why, friend W., you stick to it worse than 
a woman, and I presume I[ had better beg 
pardon and stop suggesting that the bees | 
were not genuine three-banded Italians. I 
should like to ask about that queer feature, 
of their being honey-bees and still eating 
blood; but as it is, I think I will thank you | 
instead for your very vivid description of the | 
way in which the bees send out scouts after 
swarming; and if I ever have the pleasure | 
of meeting Mr. Capps, I will take off my hat 
and give him a good ** shake” while I thank | 
him for the very valuable facts he has fur- | 
nished us. I presume you have remarked, | 
friend W., how very accurately this corrob- | 
orates what friend Peters says in his letter | 
in the A B C.—I am very well aware, that 
the cyclopedias and dictionaries quote Ag- | 
assiz and men of like ilk, and ignore Dzier- 
zon and Berlepsch ; but when I remember | 
the foolishness Agassiz uttered in regard to | 
the way bees build their cells, etc., I feel in- | 
clined to say as the inventor of the locomo- | 
tive said when the objection was raised, that | 
it would never be tolerated running across 
the country, because it would * kill the cat- | 
tle.” Said he, ‘* Then, my lord, it will be} 
bad for the cattle.’”’ Now, it was certainly | 
bad for Agassiz when he came before our | 
A BC class and tried to teach bees; and I 
fear it will be bad for the dictionaries and | 
eyclopepias, if they persist in quoting scien- | 
tists rather than men like Berlepsch and 
Dzierzon, when they treat on bee culture. 


| is slight. 
| superior at all to the untested ones. In fact, [ think, 


| culture. 


| of time, money, and thought. 


I believe he has only to understand me to agree with 
me. I have no doubt, nay, [am sure that he makes 
the business pay. Lam further certain that he does 
just as he says he will do-- that he rears his dollar 
queens with as much care as he does any; that he 
breeds only from his best queens, and that in all re- 


| spects his dollar queens are just as good as the test- 
| ed ones, bating their chance for impure mating 


which, with the care given to the matter by Mr. H., 
Nor am [ at all certain that his tested are 


if | understand Mr. Hutchinson, I agree with him in 
nearly every point he makes. Yet, I believe that 
the ‘*‘dollar-queen traffic’’ has done more than any 
one thing to retard the progress of American api- 
I believe it stands directly in the way of 
the best achievements, and accordingly any thing 


| that tends to throttle its existence is a blessing. 


The breeding of bees, like the rearing of any other 


| stock, is a matter that must not be hurried if we 


would secure the best results. Long watching, the 
most careful study, and the most rigorous weeding- 


| out are just as requisite here as in breeding the 


best short-horns. Does Mr. H. think that our short- 
horn cattle would possess their present excellence, 
had there been no greater inducement to hard and 


| persistent effort than that held out to the bee-breed- 


er of to-day? It seems patent, that the “ dollar- 
queen tratfic’’ has so cheapened queens that no 
person can possibly afford to take the pains that we 


| ought to have taken, unless, forsooth, his bread and 


butter i3 secured by some other means. I wish we 
had breeders that could study their bees as did 
Hammond his sheep, and as hundreds of Hammonds 
are studying their sheep. cattle, and horses, all over 
the country to-day, and could select, mate, and 
breed, not with rings solely in view, but with a far 
higher ideal, in which mere coloration should form 
buta slight element; then we might look for real 
progress. [ can not find time, with my numerous 
duties, to do this as I think it ought to be done. 
Neither Mr. H. nor any other breeder can afford to 
do it. They would starve, far short of success; as, 
however well they might do, they could hope for no 
adequate remuneration, so powerfully has the late 
queen business tended to weaken the spirit of im- 
provement. Our present system calls for economy 
But the maximum, 
not the minimum, of care is what will give us superi- 
or bees. 

The point I make is just this: The energy ard 
push put into the queen business of late — which en- 
ergy was absolutely requisite to success, and then 
only the shrewdest business men could, if honest, 
make a living by rearing these cheap queens — have 
so cheapened the price of queens that there is no 
general demand for any other. But decided im- 
provement can come only by the utmost pains in 
selecting breeding stock, both drones and queens, 
which in case of drones is very difficult, and requires 
the greatest tact, patience, and persistence. Now, 
this very difficulty makes it necessary to have every 
inducement thrown in the way to incite any bec- 


| keeper to undertake it. The prospect of a dollar or 


rr a Si 
UNTESTED QUEENS. 


{ 
| 


IS THE TRAFFIC IN THEM RETARDING BEE CULTURE? | 


should be pleased to see a copy of this article | 


x you feel free to give both sides of the matter, I | 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


in June GLEANINGS. 

Borodino, N. Y., May, 1882. 

In accordance with the above request, we 
publish the following which friend D. has | 
sent us:— 

I have been much interested in the discussions in 
the bee journals as to the policy of rearing and sell- 
ing *‘ Dollar Queens;”’ and no less soin the very can- 
did article from my friend W. Z. Hutchinson, which 
a in alate Rural. Mr. H. need have no fear 
of giving offense. His very evident candor, truth- 
fulness, and honesty, must ever win admiration and 
esteem, and would leave no shadow of an excuse for 
any hard feeling on the part of an opponent. It is | 
not argument and candor that hurt; it is invective | 
and crimination. Iam glad to know that Mr. H. is 
a geatieman, and so has no use for these latter wea- 
pons. 

As to the effects of the ‘‘ dollar-queen busine’s,”’ I 
think that Mr. H. does not understand my position. 


| 





| number of bands is present. 


| alittle more for queens thus bred, would not only 


offer no such inducement, but would be the best pos- 
sible extinguisher of all enthusiasm. More than 
this, to breed the ideal queen will require such a 
rigorous weeding-out that onlv a small proportion 
of the queens reared will be suffered to live. To sup- 
port afamily, the breeder of cheap queens must sel 
every one, and will then have great reason to re- 
joice if his ledger account shows a credit balance. In 


| testing, Mr. H. only waits to see if the requisite 


I would have him wait 
to see if the requisite number of eggs, bees, and 
pounds of honey were forthe ;»ming, and then, when 
such assurance was gained, I would pay bim $10.00 
for the queen, and make money, while I would lose, 
in the majority of cases, to pay $1.00 for the present 
queens. In buying several to test the matter, not, 
ee of Mr. H., I have won a blank at each ven- 
ure. 

Why did Avery & Murphy produce such a magnifi- 
cent herd of cattle? Only because they took the 
greatest pains to secure the best material to breed 
from, and then used the best judgment and most 
consummate skill in crossing. Why did 25 cattle 
bring $50,000 at the recent sale at Chicago? For the 
same reason. Why the exercise of the skill and 
caution? Only because of the prospective thou- 
sands at future sales. 

Unless there is some money influence to induce to 
more time, caution, and painstaking in breeding 
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bees, then truly the bee of the future, which should | 
and will be as great an advance on the best bees of | 
to-day as are our improved cattle, hogs, etc., upon | 
those ofthe last generation, will 1 t find its advent | 
in this generation. The only chance to escape this | 
conclusion is for some bee-keeper to set to work — 
as | would do could I give time to it, and had I capi- 
tal to warrant the undertaking —and work to ad- 
vance his bees, with nothought of present profit, to 
spare no time, no pains, no study, no money, to se- 
cure the ideal bee, and then create his own market 
by distributing his bees to the enterprising bee- 
keepers Of the country, asking them to test them, 
und then pay according to the worth of the bees. In 
this way he could hopein time to get pay for his 
time and Jabor, and would have the satisfaction of 
being classed with Bates and the Booths. Have we 
any D. A. Jones who can afford to undertake this 
work?—Prof. A. J. Cookin Rural New Yorker, May, 
1882. 

While I can heartily agree with all that. 
friend Cook says in regard to improvement | 
in our strains of bees, I can not but feel | 
deeply pained whenever I hear him utter 
such words as ‘*‘I believe that the dollar- 
— traffic has done more than any one | 
thing to retard the progress of Ameican api-_ 
culture.’’ Such expressions have seemed to | 
ie so unreasonable and unkind, begging 
friend Cook’s pardon, that I have refrained, 
as friend Doolittle puts it. from giving “‘both 
sides” of the question. If the rapid dissem- 
ination of the Italian blood, freshly imported 
right from Italy, has been a boon to our 
land, then selling daughters of imported 
mothers at a dollar has surely been a great 
national blessing. The“ blind point” of all 
these objectors is,itseems to me, in insisting 
that every queen we don’t want to breed 
from shall be killed. In rearing these thor- 
oughbred horses, do they kill all they don’t 
want for breeders? ‘The great bulk of the 
dollar queens are sold for the production of 
honey, Just as the horses are sold for work- 
ing horses, that are not found desirable as 
breeders. Are not horses and cattle, not de- 
sirable as breeders, sold at reasonable prices 
for other purposes? Now, inasmuch as the 
greatest vields of honey ever reported from 
single hives have been almost invariably 
from dollar queens, it does not seem to me 
they have been so great a detriment. What 
is to hinder doing all that friend Cook ad- 
vises, and why does not some one do it? I 
confess I don’t see why we should stop fur- 
nishing the markets with tons of honey 
meanwhile, nor do I see how the rapid dis- 
semination of the Italian blood by queens at 
i low price, in any way stands in the way of 
it. I need hardly mention the evils of gam- 
bling in faney stock, for there are few of us 
who have not friends who have been wrecked 
hy the fictitious values placed on horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, or, in a less degree, on poultry. 


ee i ee 
A CARD FROM PROF. COOK. 








THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





BEG leave to call the attention of the vice-pres- 

} idents of the National Bee-keepers’ Associa- 

tion, and the bee-keepers of America, through 

the several bee papers of the country, to the next 

meeting of our association, to be held in the city of 
Ciucinnati, some time in October next. 

All disinterested friends of apicultural progress 


and the greater good that may come, yes, and will 
come, when all our associations are harmoniously 
working together to build up cur art. Those pres- 
ent at the last meeting at Lexington will recall the 
perfect harmony and the perfect spirit of accord 
that prevailed at the entire mecting, and the feeling 
of real satisfaction that was manifested by those 
present from every section. Let us commence 
early to secure even greater fruits at the next con- 
vention. 

With this end in view, I wish to offer some sug- 


| gestions:— 


1. Let any one who wishes the character of the 
ecetings changed in any particular, write to me at 


| once, and his wishes shall receive earnest attention. 


2. Let the delegates from each State come pre- 
pared togive accurate data as to the honey crop for 
the season of 1882, that we may be able to give the 
best advice as to marketing the crop. 

3. Let it be remembered, that committees were 
appointed to experiment in several lines, particu. 
larly in controlling fertilization, and let us hope 
that full and able reports will be rendered. Let oth- 
ers come prepared to add to the reports, and to dis- 
cuss them. : 

In accordance with the general opinion, few and 
short essays will be read, that the discussions may 
be more full. With this in view, let every person 
come prepared to give quick and accurate accounts 
of what he has learned, that will be helpful to the 
bee-keepers of the country. 

Let us hope for a large attendance of the enthu- 
siastic bee-keepers of the country, and that all may 
come full of the spirit of progress, good feeling, and 
harm ny, that the meeting may be great in the good 
that shall be accomplished, and entirely free from 
all harsh, uncharitable words, which in no conven- 
tion tend to edification. A. J. COOK, 

Pres. Nat. Bee-keepers’ Ass'n. 

Lansing, Mich , May 11, 1882. 


eT pe 
QUEEN SURGERY. 


A SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


f iO the wide-awake bee-keeper who delights in 
the business in which he is engaged, new les- 
sons are being continually taught. These les- 

sons may have been learned by others long ago, 
What I learn may have been discovered by others 
before me. In fact, this is generally the case. Men 
like Huber, Quinby, Langstroth, and others, who 
have devoted their lives to the study of this, the 
most wonderful of all insects, have given us a deep 
insight into the character and nature of the honey- 
bee. 

Ican not claim the discovery of any thing that 
will throw a great deal of light on any particular 
branch of this industry; yet I, and so may others, in 
relating our experiences in successes ani reverses, 
contribute something, if we will but make it known, 
to the general stock of information which will be of 
value to others. 

I had a little experience that was new to me, last 
year. The books speak nothing about it, as far as I 
have been able to read them. In the latter part of 
May, and first of June, I raised a fine lot of young 
queens for my customers. I was very successful in 
getting them fertilized. All began to lay about the 





will recognize the valuable work of the association, 


same time, except one of the nicest. She flew out 
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and met the drone. I witnessed her arrival home, 
and the investigation that she passed, by the beesin 
the hive. The drone organ was very large. I kept 
watching for her to begin to lay. The drone organ 
seemed tostick to the vulva, and hardened there. I 
waited; two weeks passed, and she began to shrivel 
as though she were going to dry up. Finally she 
grew stupid. She wasina strong nucleus. I gave | 
them brood suitable for rearing queens. In two | 
hours she was thrown out at the entrance dead. I 
examined her closely, and found that the drone or- | 
gan had become fastened, by agglutination, to the | 





vulva, completely closing the passage. The poor | 
thing could not give birth to her egzs. 

A short time after this, I had another one in the 
same condition. She would makeevery effort to lay. | 
The workers would follow her around over the 
comb, and stick their heads into the cells, and exam- | 
ine and seemingly wonder why their queen was not 
doing her part of the work in their home. I con- 
cluded to make aneffort to relieve her. I caught 
her and gently held her between my thumb and fore- | 
finger; moistened the obstruction with saliva, and 
with a cambric needle picked it away, and turned 
her loose in the hive. She began to lay the next | 
day, and is to-day one of my most valuable queens. | 
I relieved another a short time after this one. Dr. | 
Coulter witnessed the first operation, and pro- | 
nounced it a successful surgical treatment. I think 
this is more liable to occur in hot dry weather. The | 
glutinous substance of which the drone organ is 
largely composed dries rapidly,and becomes fas- | 
tened so firmly that the bees can not remove it, and 
it remains there, completely closing the ovipositor | 
of the queen. Of one thing I can be certain—they 
can be relieved. WILLIAM LITTLE. 

Marissa, Ill., May 13, 1882. 


I have had queens that never laid, but I 
do not remember that any thing of the kind 
was noticeable, as suggested by friend Lit- 
tle. The experiment, besides showing how 
queens in such a condition may be saved, 
also settles the point that has been consider- 
ably argued, as to whether the organ of the 
drone should be entirely removed — or at 
least it seems to do so. While the deduc- 
tions would at first seem to conflict a little 
with those brought out by our foreign friend 
as given on p. 20, Jan. No., closer investiga- 
tion may show that they do not, after all. 
Thanks for your contribution to the cause, 
friend L. 

_—_EED 6s a 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


JAMES HEDDON. 
2OUR sample came, and als» mine back with it; 

i and, after looking them over carefully, we 

think the Given is the thinner. But however 
that may be, both have a very thin base, and are ex- 
cellent foundations. I would have said your sample 
was made on a Dunham mill, which, of all mills to 
stick, carries off the palm. 

I find that some days my die-book works much | 
better than on others, and Mr. Given says that he 
hears from all over the country like this: ‘*My book 
sticks so badly I can’t get off the wire frames in good 
shape and with any speed. Later.—Now the book 
works admirably, and we can take off the frames 


| wired frames. 








rapidly and in good order.”” That is just my experi- 


ence; for the next day after I wrote you so discour- 
agingly for the May No., I took off 100 frames per 
hour in splendid condition and with great ease. We 
ran off 20 wired frames without relubricating the 
book. We ran off 400 sheets of fdn. (not in frames), 
without touching the lower leaf, and by rubbing an 
almost dry brush over some spots on the upper leaf 
every 20 or 30sheets. We have never had any trouble 
with the press in making heavy or light fdn. out of 
Now our press works as nicely as at 
any time last season. 

The lye process is a perfect success, but we have 


| had to discover several new facts in nature to get 
| along with it nicely. Of all that slips and slides, lyo 
| stands at the head of the list. 


1. A piece of wax (fdn.) soaked in very strong lye 


| 48 hours, shows no change in its texture; rinsed in 


water a moment, it tastes and feels in the mouth 
like the same old beeswax. A sheet that is sharp 
with lye, drawn through the water once, comes out 


| clean. Water has a powerful affinity for lye, as 
| wellasall forms of potassium, and wax seems to have 


literally none. I have rinsed all my sheets this year, 


| except some 10 Ibs. for my own use to make further 


experiments with. 
Experiments with some 30 sections full of strongly 
lyed fdn., made last season, proved that there was 


| no use of rinsing, the bees taking to the lye sheets 


as soonasany. The liquid !ye upon unrinsed sheets 
precipitates at once, and after a short time seems 
to lose its strength, becoming simply an innocent 
powder, of which the bees take no notice. 

I really think this lye process the best discovery 
made in connection with the manufacture of comb 
fdn. 

I have just had reported the first case of serious 
damage in the transportation of the wired and filled 
frames, and one which must have occurred by the 
carelessness of the railroad employes. Nothing is 
positively safe from being damaged through hand- 
ling by railroad men, except a solid block of iron. If 
they can better afford to pay for their recklessness 
than to go a little more carefully, that is their busi- 
ness and not ours. 

Why does the Dunham mill with its ** round cells”’ 
Stick to the wax so much worse than the Vander- 
vort mill with its square cells, with equally high side 
lines? 

Friend Novice, if 1 can see correctly, the Given 
die-books are made on the plan you advise in your 
foot-notes tomy May article, are they not, and much 
more so than any other sample I have ever seen? 
more so than the one you kindly sent me, which was, 
as stated above, just like Dunham. The Given lines 
are not hard pressed as is your sample. They are 
bulky and soft, and, if you will put them to the bees 
beside of other sorts, they will decide in their favor 
at once. Try it. Bees prefer heavy fdn.of any 
sor’; and where the base is thin, the heaviest is the 
most profitable, in either department. I will use no 
lighter than 8 feet to the pound of Given, in my sur- 


plus sections. 
HONEY-BOARDS. 


Yes, I will unload my immense stock of knowledge 
in regard to how to keep the upper and lower sets 
of frames from sticking to each other, for the bene- 
fit of all ** Novices.” I use a slat honey-board, made 
with a sink in the upper side, so that the super fits 
the lower hive, both when the honey-board is on the 
hive and off. This board rests bee space above the 
Lower frames and below the upper frames, which ab- 
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solutely prevents all sticking of frames to frames. | 
| have experimented till I have demonstrated to a | 
certainty, that there is no objection to this board | 
except its slight cost, and almost no trouble of man- 
ipulation. These are thrice offset by its aid. One 
correspondent writes me to know if I call that 
“rack”? ahoney-board. He callsthe “cover” toa 
hive a “*honey-board.” Let us understand alike, that 
a honey-board is a board that our surplus honey 
rests on, on the hive, and of course is a perforated 
board. Mineis a network of slats. 
Dowagiac, Mich., May 11, 1882. 


Our new cell is nearer like the Dunham 
than any other cell; but although we have 
one of the highest-priced nickel-roll Dun- 
ham machines all the time in our wax-room, 
it does not begin to let go of the fdn. as well 
as our $25.00 mills. As I have said before, 
these let go of the fdn. far better than any | 
mill we have ever before sold at any price. | 
No one can be more pleased than I am to see | 
the day of high-priced fdn. mills at an end. | 
With your explanation of the way the Given | 
press often works, friend H., it does not 
| 
| 





seem so strange we could not make it work, | 
after all. With our rolls we now use no lu- | 
bricant but starch, and I rather dislike lye or 
soap about fdn., even if the bees don’t ob- | 
ject. There are two reports in regard to the 
shipping of fdn. made on the Given ma- 
chine, on another page. 

If I am correct, our new round cell gives a 
thinner base than any that has ever been 
sent out from the Vandervort mills. Our, 
friends can easily test the matter, with the | 
free samples we furnish. Friend V. will | 
certainly copy the new cell sooner or later, I | 
think, as all other makers of fdn. mills must | 
do, including the Given dies. The cell can 
be made as small as you please, thus giving | 
a wide wall of soft wax. The great point is | 
to discard sharp corners. 

I confess that I have never seen a honey- 
board used between the upper and lower 
frames of a two-story hive; and my impres- 
sion would be that some colonies would 
build right up solid on honey-board and all. 
But perhaps you have something ahead of us 
on that line. Wewill try to have an engrav- 
ing of it for the next number; for of a truth 
the building of the upper and lower frames 
together has been quite a nuisance many 
times. I should be a little afraid this sepa- 
rating of the two stories, even the thickness 
of a thin board, would have a tendency to 
discourage the bees from going above. 
Where honey is stored in boxes or sections 
placed above a honey-board, it has been 
quite universally the case, so far as I know, 
that there was a loss over placing the boxes 
right on the frames, or separated from them 
by the thinnest piece of wood we could in- 
terpose to keep the under side of the sec- 
tions clean. By all means, let us look into 
the matter thoroughly. 

Most two-story hives are made so that the 
upper frames come within # inch of the tops 
of the lower frames; and as this space is too 
small to admit of a honey-board, saying 
nothing of a bee-passage, we shall, so far as 
I can see, be under the necessity of a re- 
construction in hives, to use the slatted hon- 





ey-board. How is it, friend H.? 


A FEW ITEMS. 


POLLEN, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


o> page 192, GLEANINGS for April, 1 see that 
£ friend Root says, in reply to Mrs. Chancellor, 

that he does not know from what her bees 
gathered black pollen, and also that he can not tell 
where the variously colored pollens come from which 
are gatheredin early spring. I can not tell from 
what friend Root’s bees get pollen, or on what Mrs. 
Chancellor’s bees were working when they brought 
in the black pollen; but I believe I know from what 
my bees get pollen of the various colors. Always 
being very much interested in all substances col- 
lected by the bees, I have traveled miles to see on 
what they were working; for only as we Know the 
resources of our locality, can we intelligently man- 
ipulate our bees so as to have them produce the 
most to the best advantage. This knowing just 
where all the different kinds of pollen and honey- 
producing flowers blossom, and working according 
to that knowledge, is one secret of successful bee- 
culture. In this locality, the first pollen comes 
from skunk cabbage, and is of a bright yellow. The 
next, and immediately after, is from “ pople,’” as it 
is called here; and from the Icoks of the timber, I 
should say it is quite similar to the poplar from 
which Mr. Manum and others manufacture those 
nice white sections. The color of this pollen is 
black; and if there are any such trees in West Vir- 
ginia, probably Mrs. C.’s bees gathered their black 
pollen therefrom. The blossom is quite similar to 
that of the pussy willow, except that, while the wil- 
low blossom stands upright, the blossom of the pople 
is drooping, and sways back and forth in the wind. 
The pollen-spikes are also black, while those of the 
willow are yellow. Next comes pollen from the 
pussy willow, which is an orange-yellow color. These 
are the three earliest kinds; but before the pople and 
willow fail, soft-maple and clm take the attention of 
the bees. 

Right here I shall have to disagree with friend 
Root, for he says, “I should say the yellow pollen 
came from the soft-maples.’’ I bave watched bees 
many times at work on soft-maple, and they invari- 
ably gathered a light-pink pollen therefrom, or at 
least they had such in their pollen-baskets while they 
were at work thereon. Elm, both the swamp, the 
white, and the slippery kind, all furnish abundance 
of pollen, all of which are of different shades of 
green—that from the swamp elm being so light 
that it might be termed yellow by the casual ob- 
server. Next comes the hard-maple, which gives 
the bees an abundance of pollen of a lemon-yellow 
color. Following this comes dandelion, wild grape, 
etc., till our interest is lost in pollen by seeing the 
combs growing white with newly secreted wax used 
in lengthening out the cells to store the honey which 
is now coming in. One thing I have observed, which 
is, that, so far as I know, the color of the pollen is 
the same as the color of that part of the blossom 
from which the bees gatherit. So, if you see the 
bees at work getting pollen from a yellow flower, 
the pollen will be yellow, etc. As regards pollen 
from clover, if Iam correct it is gotten from near 
the base of the corolla, when the color is green, and 
not from the flower proper. 

BEES GETTING WATER AFTER A RAIN. 

Friend Root says, on same page, in reply to Mr 
Boardman, “If so, why do we not see them during 
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arain, out at the entrances drinking up the rain? 
Did anybody ever see them doing this?’’ Well, not 
during the rain, but immediately after, I have often 


seen arow of bees out at the entrances taking up | 
I have also | 


water, and carrying it into the hive. 
many times seen them taking the dew off the grass 
that was near the entrance of the hives. At all 
times, when bees are rearing brood extensively, 
they desire water, and apparently suffer if they can 
not get it; but when little or no brood is being 
reared, I never could get them to touch it. 


TO GET A SWARM TO CLUSTER WHERE YOU WISH. 


On page 193,M. Simons wants to know how far 
from the old colony she can take her corn-popper, 
containing the clipped queen, and have the return- 
ing swarm find her. AsI hive mapy of my swarms 
on a new stand, and as I clip all queens’ wings, of 
course I must have some way to prevent the bees 
going back to the old hive. I have four plans 
which I use, either of which works well. The first is 
the same that friend Root tells of in reply to the 
question. The second is, when the bees begin to 
cluster on a branch of atree, which I care nothing 
for, lattach a small wire to the cage, and hang it 
with the clustering bees; then when I get ready to 
care for them I cut the branch from the tree, and 
carry them tothe hive. No danger of their going 
to the woods, if you let them hang there all day. I 
was amused one day by seeing a swarm uncluster 
and start for the woodsas I was about to take them 
tothe hive. Away they went, clear out of sight, so 
I sat downto watch operations. In about ten min- 
utes, back they came, and I was anxious to see 
whether they would go to the tree where the queen 
was, or to the old stand. I was soon satisfied, how- 
ever, for they soon clustered back on the queen. If 
any of the readers wish a swarm to go to work in the 
open air, this gives you a clew to how it can be done. 
My third plan is to place the new hive immediately 
in front of the old one, and throw a sheet over it 
(the old hive), till the bees return and enter the new 
hive, the queen being let go with them, of course. 
As soon as all are in, carry the hive to the stand you 
wish it to occupy; uncover the old hive, and the 
work is done. The fourth plan is to hang the “ pop- 
per,’’ or cage, on a post or tree, or any thing of the 
kind near the old stand, and throw a sheet over the 
hive from whence thé swarm issued. As soon as a 
few bees miss the queen they will commence to 
search for her along the route the swarm took in 
leaving the old hive. These bees soon find the 
queen, and commence fanning their wings, and the 
whole swarm will cluster where they find their 
queen, when they can be hived where you wish. 
With the last two plans, care must be taken if more 
hives are close by, or some of the bees will try to 
enter them and be killed. By havinga sheet or two 
handy to throw over these hives, if they should 
bother, this difficulty is overcome. 

Borodino, N. Y., May, 1882. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Since friend D. has called my attention to 
it, I think he is rightin regard to the sources 
of pollen; but I never before thought of the 
point he makes, that pollen is usually the 
color of the flower from which it comes. O7 
course, this is not the case with clover, but 
he gives a reason for this apparent excep- 
tion to the rule.—The suggestions in regard 
to hiving swarms are both seasonable and 
reasonable. Sheets placed handy, during 








the swarming time, will be often needed, es- 
pecially where a large number of hives are 
worked for box honey. 
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HOW MRS. HARRISON MAKES BEES. 

UR bees are fully up to the times — booming. 
Ly We have had some very fine days for honey, 

but they were Jike angels’ visits, few and far 
between. We had not as many bees as we wanted, 
but concluded not to buy, birt raise them, as we had 
the ‘‘seed.”” The sugar-barrel will do to tie to every 
time, when bees are to be made. It hasyielded nec- 
tar in our apiary all the season, whenever the flow- 
ers failed to “give it down.’’ These ‘*sugar-made’’ 
bees are now ready for business (May 16th), but as 
we had a sharp frosf last night, we may expect little 
nectar for them to work upon. 

We have used all sorts of contrivances to feed in 
— little pans with muslin tied over the top, old fruit- 
cans, Mason jars with perforated covers, and about 
a dozen Langstroth feeders. In bad weather our 
partner fed the bees, and invariably remarked, as 
he came in, *‘ Langstroth’s head is level every time; 
his feeder is the boss.’’ We could use the pint Me- 
son jar without leakage, by putting them on almost 
any way, but failed with the larger size, as the per- 
forated covers must be exactly level, and our hives 
have an inclination to the front, as they should, to 
accelerate moisture running out, the carrying-out of 
debris, etc. The perforated covers for pints are a 
gem, ready foran emergency at any time. I have 
never noticed that ‘** perspiration hardens buckskin 
gloves.’’ Propolis does; but when it gets too thick I 
pick and scrape it off; and when they are warm, they 
are sulliciently soft. 

WIRE-CLOTH VEILS; EFFECT ON THE EYES. 

I think you made a“ mistaken,” as our little girl 
says, when you speak of the “injurious effects on 
the eyes,” by using green wire cloth as protectors. 
The Maker of the eye dresses all nature in green. 

Peoria, Ill., May 16, 1882. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I presume the feeder referred to is the 
wooden box with float, for that is the prin- 
cipal one I remember to have seen recom- 
mended by friend Langstroth. I entirely 
agree with you, my friend, in regard to the 
propriety of making bees by means of the 
sugar-barrel, in place of buying them.—I 
know green is a good color for the eyes, but 
I should prefer it in the shape of green 
fields, rather than on wire cloth an inch or 
two from one’s face; but as I never use a 
veil, I presume I am not a competent judge. 


KILLING OFF THEIR DRONES, AND THEN SWARMING 
THE SAME DAY. 

It is the first time my husband or myself ever 

hived any bees. We had splendid luck; not one sting 

have I received yet. I always expect to keep bees 
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for the pleasure of working with them,if nothing | 
else. Iimagine they would be very profitable in this | 
country if properly cared for. Our prairies are 
covered with flowers. I inclose order for your A B 
C. I don’t know that the instructions would apply | 
to our bees here, as they act so differently from the | 
bees North. Notbing I have ever read will apply to 
them. One hive was killing the drones, and bring- | 
ing them out. I remarked to my husband, ‘*' That | 
hive won't swarm, for the books say you needn't 
look for any when that is the case.”’ In less than an | 
hour a very large swarm came out of that very | 
hive. 

We have a nice place here for bees, and I'll let you 
know in the fall how we have succeeded the first 
year. x V. L. HUBERT. 

Winnton, Gonzales Co., Tex., April 1, 1882. 

I believe, my friend, I have quite a talent 
for studying up some reasonable explanation | 
for every phenomenon in bee culture, but the | 
case you mention is almost too much for me. | 
When a queen has been superseded, they | 
often kill off their drones as soon as she be- | 
gins to lay, for they then have no further | 
need of them; but why they should killthem 
off just before they were going to swarm, I 
can not imagine. | 


To-day I have fastened fdn. on some frames, and 
was surprised to see how easily I could do it the first | 
time trying. I think the fdn. is very nice. My 
bees are working nicely to-day. 

Mrs. A. KNOWLTON. 

Saunemin, IIL, April 27, 1882. 

















SPRING FEEDING, BUCKEYE HONEY, 
POLLEN, ETC, 





FEEDING BEES IN THE SPRING; DOES IT PAY? 





open air, grape sugar dissolved. The bees | 
took it 20 days in March; the rest of the | 
month was too cool for them to fly. Then I fed up 
to the 9th of April; then a cold wave from the north 


struck us, and the bees could not fly till the 28d. | 


i COMMENCED feeding, early in March, in the 


RED POLLEN. 

Will some one please tell me what kind of a flower 
it is from which bees get a deep-red pollen in May? 
I think honey, too, for the most cf them get small 
loads. It is not from buckeye, crab apple, nor dan- 
delion. I can’t find the flower. 

Tell neighbor H. we want to know how many of 
those 5 colonies he wintered that he made last May. 

Oakley, Towa, May 17, 1882. Wm. MALONE. 


It seems to me, friend M., that the moral 


of your feeding experience is, that, when one 


commences, he had better keep on.—I saw, 
a few days ago, a buckeye-tree humming 


| With bees; and where there are great num- 


bevs of them, it may doubtless prove quite 
an item.—I can not remember of having 
seen a dark-red pollen.—The first of May, 
neighbor H. had all his five colonies in what 
I should call pretty fair condition ; but, sad 
to say, one of them died of dysentery during 
the month of May. Of course, they might 
a been saved had any one kept an eye on 
em. 








“ ‘Forqettery,” 


Or Department for those who don’t Sign 
Their Names. 


if SENT a letter to you the first week in April, 
}, with one dollar inelosed for the A B C, and have 
never heard any thing from you nor the money. 
This is the second time that I have been duped this 
way. It is very discouraging for a man to send 
money and receive no value. I had intended to send 
for 2 or 3 queens, but Iam afraid to risk it, as Iam 
a poor man, and have to work very hard, and have a 
large family to provide for, and am not well able to 
work at this time. It goes hard for me to lose the 
money. HENRY SIMON. 

Hopewell, Bedford Co., Pa., May 15, 1882. 

My good friend, I have no doubt but that 


~~ are a poor man, and have to work very 
ard for a living; and I agree with you, that 


— 


About the 18th of April I examined my bees, and | you ought to have all you have paid for; 
the strongest had brood in 7 or 8 combs, and were | but, please let me suggest it would be well 
starving to death. They were uncapping the brood, | to be careful about calling your friends 
and eating the food from the young bees. I didn’t /‘* dupes,” until you know the fault is not 


think they would consume so much food as they do. 
I learned something, and think it pays to feed in the 
spring. Now, my bees were starving, and what to 
do was the question. I had sugar in the house, but 
no feeders; so I made syrup from brown sugar, and 
turned back the cover and poured the syrup over 
the bees twice a day till they could fly; so by the 
first of May the strongest was full, and starting 
queen-cells. 
BUCKEYE HONEY. 

1 told you I was going to get some buckeye honey, 
andI did. Itis good too. We had some for supper 
and breakfast. I should like to have had you here 
to geta taste. It is as white as linn, and has the 
best taste of any honey I ever ate. But I think the 
crab apple has something to do with the flavor. 
The buckeye has a pod about 6 inches long and 3in 
in diameter at the base, and has from 100 to 150 
flowers ona pod; commenced blooming May 2, and is 
at its height now, May lith, and I think, from the 
appearance this morning, that it will last 10 days yet. 


| yourown. Such words hurt and sting, and 
| when they are applied to some one who is 
| working hard to be honest and fair with all 
| men, they discourage more than you think 
| for. Children are sometimes hardened by 
| being scolded when they are not in the least 
at fault, and I have wondered if men and 
women are not sometimes hurt in the same 
way. Friend S., just imagine our girls, dur- 
ing the care and hurry and worry of busi- 
ness, running here and there, hunting sub- 
scription lists and postal guides, and writing 
to postmasters, just because you have been 
so careless, and then to receive, as reward 
for doing the best they could, a letter like 
the above. Here is the letter you wrote, or- 
dering your book, with every scrap of writ- 
ing there was on the sheet : — 
A. I, Root, dear Sir,— 

Inclosed you find one dollar for the A B C of Bee 
Culture. As I want to become acquainted with the 
management and working of the honey-bee, please 
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forward as soon as possible. My postcfitice is Hopc- | FRAMES OF FDN. MADE ON THE GIVEN 


well, Bedford Co., Pa. 

Hopewell, Pa., March 3, 1882. 

We are very much obliged indeed for tell- 
ing so plainly where your postoflice is, but 


you see, friend S.,a postoffice without a man | 


to it doesn’t do us very much good. 





H. A. BURCH & CO. 


GOOD NEWS THIS TIME. 


LIE following in substance was received | 
oy | as I did not think he was so much to blame as the 


a few days ago: — 
I wrote H. A. Burch & Co, that I would take 16 lbs. 





PRESS. 


WILL THEY STAND SHIPMENT? 
We KECELVED 100 L. frames from D. 8. Given, 
if made on his press. There were about 25 per- 
fect frames; 25 somewhat cracked, 25 badly 
cracked, and torn from wires, and the rest of them 
were useless. I cut them into starters for sections. 


| hose that were good, I liked better than the fdn. 
| made on rollers, as the bees worked them out soon- 


er. I did not make much complaint to Mr. Given, 


| railroad company was in handling them in trans- 


of fdn. for the $7.00 they owed me, and they sent me | 


16% Ibs. Epw. WILLIAMS. 

Fish Hook, Pike Co., Ill., May 12, 1882. 

On receipt of it we at once wrote to Burch 
& Co., telling them how we rejoiced to hear 
such reports, and asking if we could be of 
any assistance in any way. The following 
is their reply: — 

Yours of the 17th came duly. 
that we are doing now, as we did last season, all in 
our power to satisfy all just claims against us. The 
same day we shipped Mr. Williams his fdn., we sent 
to three others, to all of whom we put in extra 
weight. Weclaim nothing more than common hon- 
esty in doing this, and only regret that we are un- 
able to meet all claims in the same way. While this 
subject has been so kindly brought to our notice by 
yourself, we can not refrain from saying a word 
about the events of 1881. While the lossof our bees, 
and other untoward circumstances, had materially 
delayed us in filling orders, a year ago we were 
straining every nerve to catch up with orders, and 
had given every assurance in our power, both to our 
customers and to yourself, that every order should 
be faithfully filled, and as speedily as possible. All 
we needed was the patience and confidence of our 
patrons in order to work otit of the dilemma. But, 
as you well know, GLEANINGS contained statements 
which aroused suspicion and intlamed prejudice, and 
we were at once placed in a position from which we 
could not extricate ourselves. While this worked 


great injustice to ourselves, we did not then, nor do 


we now, regret it so much on{that account as we did 
for the loss and hardships which it entailed upon our 
customers. But the past has fled, and can never be 
recalled; and we have no further complaints to 
make, no reproaches to coffer. We have set reso- 
lutely to work to do whatever Jies in our power to 
satisfy those who sent us money in good faith for 
the goods we offered for sale. 

So far as assistance is concerned, there is nothing 


that would so effectively aid us as to be set right be- | 


fore the bee fraternity, whose good opinion we shall 
ever strive to merit, and for whom we cherish a fra- 
ternal regard. H. A. Burcu & Co. 

South Haven, Mich., May 20, 1882. 

Now, friends, inasmuch as nothing will 
contribute so much to this confidence men- 
tioned, as a knowledge of the fact that or- 
ders are being filled, we request you will all 
send usa brief note, as fast as your orders 
are filled. I, too, think no good can come 
from any more reproaches and fault-finding; 
and as our friends are again filling orders, 
bt not, at least for the present, let the past 

rop: 


| last year. 
| to buy them very far from home. 





The frames mentioned above were used 
I for one do not think it very profitable 


portation. 
C. H. PARKER. 
Coldbrook Springs, Mass., May 4, 1882. 


REPORT FROM ANOTHER FRIEND. 
In reply to your repeated inquiry for reports from 


: | such as have bought frames of fdn. manufactured 
In reply we will say, | 


by the Given process, I will say that I bougbt, last 
year, 100, and have the greater parton hand now, 
our last full’s crop being a total failure. Although 
I like the fundamental idea of the Given process 
very much, and find the fdn. very nice, the general 
workmanship and condition of the goods is not such 
as to induce me to buy more. The woodwork is 
rough, now and thena wire broken, and nearly al- 
ways I find the wires too loose to be of good service. 
I take hold of the wire under the bottom-bar, and 
twist a loop into it to tighten it. I think Icould doa 
better job, if I had a press myself. The great draw- 
back in the present way of manufacturing wired 
frames on the Given press is, in my humble opinion, 
the necessity of pressing the fdn. on slack wires in 
half-finished frames, and then finishing the frame. I 
wire my frames by hand, so taut as to make them 
sing, and then lay them on the fdn. and imbed the 
wires by hand, and sucb a frame is a pleasure to 
look at. The Given press is good enough to make 
one wish for a press, even if the fdn. has to be fas- 
tened by hand. But a hand wired and filled frame, 
such as I make, is a hundred per cent superior to 
those I bought ready made of Given. The frames 
shipped tolerably well, but many sheets were par- 
tially loose, and needed straightening and pressing 
in of wires around the edges. If the Given press 
were ever perfectei so as to press sheets of wax on 
tightly strung wires in finished frames, it would be 
the best fdn. machine in the world, and J would buy 
no other, if I ever bought any. But I am afraid it 
can never be so perfected. The wires would be cut, 
and frames could not be got loose from the press. 

Terre Haute, Ind., May 9, 1882, T. H. KLOER. 

I fear your faith is small, friend Kloer, in 
what the rising ape yee are going to do, 
especially in the line of bee culture. If our 
farming friends have got machinery to cut 
and bind grain successfully, surely we can 
turn out finished frames of wired fdn., suffi- 
ciently perfect to please anybody, and we 
are going to do it at a moderate price too. 
We are working at it ‘like bees,” all over 
our land, and who will say what the next 
few years will not do? Some other reports 
have been received; but as their general 
-omeed is about the same, we do not give 

em. 
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This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, Ll hope you will ** talk 
right out.’? As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 








if? RECEIVED the book by express, with or after 
W paying charges of 80 cts. I must confess that 

you have curious ways of doing business. I or- 
dered my goods by mail, and sent money to pay for 
them at your advertised rates. I sent for A BCin 
paper, and you say that you take the liberty of send- 
ing cloth instead of what I ordered, as though I did 
not know what I wanted myself. If I had ordered 
A BCin cloth, I would say nothing about it; but | 
did not, and I want my money. And then you say 
Ihave balance left due me. 


and leave balance in your own hands, and make me | 


pay a big bill of expressage. I am not at all satistied, 


and I want you to make it right at once, or quit your | 


loud claims of fair dealing. I at first said I would 
send the goods back, but I was reminded by a friend 
that you would then have both goods and my mon- 
ey, and that you would charge for expressage both 
ways, and for that reason,in part, I took them. IJ 
have noticed in the journal time and again your 
loud professions of fair dealings; now I will see 
what you will do. I want nothing but what is right. 
I claim that there is due me from you as follows: 
overcharges on A BC, 22 cts.; balance due me, 14 
cts.; total, 36 cts. You will please forward this 
amount in three-cent postage-stamps at once. I hope 
we will have no quibbling about this, but that you 
will respond at once and redeem your honor.., 
J. L. RUTHERFORD. 

Campbellsburg, Ind., April 24, 1882. 

I confess, friend R., I was a good deal 
‘riled’ when I read the above; but I think 
we may get some good lessons from it after 
all, because it strikes on several of the vital 
»oints that enter into almost all troubles in 
yusiness transactions. We are all forgetful; 
and when stirred up, as you doubtless were 
when you wrote, we forget to take into con- 
sideration the fact that we may be mistaken. 
You say,— 

‘**T ordered my goods by mail, and sent money 
enough to pay for them at your advertised rates.” 

Friend R., you did not send one cent of 
postage for the foundation, and not nearly 
enough for the section boxes. ‘The postage 
on these two alone would almost pay the ex- 
press. ‘he closing words of your order are 
these : — 

“If you can put the goods all in one package, and 
send them cheaper, and get them to me just as quick 
as by mail, I give you liberty todo so. My postoftice 
or express office is,’’ etc. 

Do you not see how sadly you had forgot- 
ten? You did send enough tor the cloth A BC 
book by mail; but as the weight of the oth- 
er ook 4 would bring the postage up to $1.25 
or over, we of course sent by express as you 
said (and you will notice we saved you 48 
cents by so doing); and as the cloth-bound 
are very much more durable, I directed the 
clerk to put one in instead of paper, mean- 
ing to give it you at the same price, as a sort 
of pleasant surprise, as I often do when a 
customer buys a number of articles. By 





That surely is a nice | 
way to use my money in goods that I did not order, | 
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mistake, you were charged the price of a 
cloth A BC when the bill was made out, and 
this little omission provoked you, and called 
forth the above unkind letter. ‘* How great 
amatter a little fire kindleth!’ The next 
time I take the liberty of sending people 
more than they pay for, I will try to have it 
| plainly stated. 

There are three points in your letter I want 
to speak of. First, you command me, per- 
;emptorily, to return your money. No one 
| likes to be so commanded, and the disposi- 
| tion rises up strongly within me to say, 
| ** Let’s see you get it!’ Secondly, you say 
|} you don’t want any ‘‘ quibbling.” I am 
| rather sorry this word quibbling has been 
| recently used as commonly as it is. Once in 
a great while the word is needed; but I am 
sure it is never needed between gentlemen, 
or even respectable business men. Third 
| and last, you meditated returning the goods, 
| because of these imagined wrongs. Sending 
goods back, under such circumstances, or 
under any circumstances, without first hav- 
jing informed the sender, and getting his 
consent, is upon a par with taking an ax and 
smashing a neighbor’s property because you 
have a grudge against him. I donot know 
how the custom started, but it is, to my 
mind, one of the most unreasonable and un- 
kind things I ever heard of being done. 
Write the shipper, if you choose, that the 
goods do not please, and are subject to his 
orders; but never send them back until told 
to do so, unless you are ugly enough to set 
his house on fire, poison his dog, or some- 
thing equally bad. A boy once pushed an- 
other into the mud. ‘The muddy one got up 
quietly, and went along by his side as if 
nothing had happened. ‘* Why didn’t you 
push him into the mud, to pay him back ?” 
said a looker-on. ‘‘ Because there would 
have been two suits of clothes to wash, in- 
stead of one,” was the philosophic rejoinder. 
Dear friends, are there not troubles and 
mistakes enough, even if we all keep pleas- 
ant, and avoid doing any thing for spite ? 


j 
} 
} 
| 





SOME KIND WORDS FROM A MINISTER. 


BEES AMONG THE CLERGY. 


uf HAVE some one and two banded fellows that 
stung a Methodist minister who also keeps 
bees, and who is my dear friend, very severely 
the other day. I think he intended to show offa 
little, and his great boldness caused him the annoy- 
ance of an enormous upper lip, and cheeks that 
made him look like an orang-outang. It is a good 
| joke on him. I can say, I have not been stung in 15 
years; and why? Because I protect myself proper- 
ly. You could not get me into the pulpit witha 
nose like a fist, or closed eyes, and I simply do not 
give the bees a chance when I perform with them. 
FEEDING PAYS. 

I have been feeding to breed up, and I can tell you 
it pays. Ihave some hives that could now occupy 
25 frames. Box hives, and, in fact, all hives that are 
not properly cared for, will be lost this and next 
week if they are not already gone. There is no 
honey coming in now, and the bees were without 
much for some time. I saw two swarms out of 
their hives at my neighbor's, and he thought that 
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my bees were driving them out and robbing them, 
while the fact was, they had no more honey. He 
gave them a little, and they returned. He had 28, 
and now has 7. 
pounds of honey in October, and very few bees; and 
when I fed them, my ingenuity was taxed to the ut- 
most to keep out robbers, yet now they are strong. 

All seem to have a good word for your strain of 
bees. I get my supplies from friend Chas. H. Rue, 


of Manalapan, N. J., and the hives he has made for | 


me were never surpassed in workmanship; and his 
bees are just beauties. 

You'll hear from me anon. All the boys and girls 
seem to be interested in Blue Eyes, and it affects 
me too. 


those who serenade the newly married couple with 
the constellations of the heavens; and if GLEANINGS 
is a good index, I expect. to meet merry Christians, 
merry hearts, merry bees, and merry sunshine all 


around. 
TOBACCO. 


I find no reaction yet on my system from giving 


up the use of tobacco, though I formerly smoked al- | 


most automatically, and all the time. 
STEPHEN J. HARMELING. 
Spotswood, N. J., April 7, 1882. 


————__—t> 0@0e <a 


THE HALFE-STORY SIMPLICITY, 


AGAIN. 
SOMETHING FROM THE MAN WHO INVENTED IT AND 
USES IT, AS DESCRIBED ON PAGE 226. 

HAVE used the half-story since 1876, and that, 
¥ too, with veneer stuff for sections. In the first 
place, I used as a honey-rack, the slotted bot- 
tom [see cut on p. 227, May No.]; there is, when set 
on the hive, just % in. space from top of brood- 
frames to the bottom of bottom-bar of rack, leaving 
space for bees to pass over between the ranges of 
brood-combs to the openings between ranges of 
sections above. Now, 4 sections just fill the space 
between the two little strips nailed across at each 
end of the slotted bottom, which also answer for 
separator rest; and7 rows of boxes fill the rack. 
If your boxes are just 2 inches wide, it will leave 
about 4% inch play, which is exactly as we want 
them; because, when filled with honey they will be 
very apt to be more or less propvlized down to the 
bottom-bars. Now, being a little loose, a slight 
crowding sidewise easily starts them loose, and one 
box, or all of them, may be removed, and new ones 
replaced, without paying any attention to the sep- 
arators, they being held in place by being dropped 
in between the sections. The rack, when filled with 
sections and covered down with your enamel cloth, 
incloses the bees inside the boxes, leaving no space 
for them to get outside and soil the sections, they 
being, when filled, as bright and clean as when they 
left the shop. For tiering up, it is unsurpassed. 
After the bees get well started in the sections, and 
are crowded for room, have another rack prepared 
with sections and separators in place. Now lift off 
the rack in which your bees are working, and put 
on the prepared rack in its place. Now, to make 
your racks tier up nicely, and prevent those bits of 
comb containing honey on the bottom-bars of the 
remored rack, with partly filled sections, from soil- 


I had stocks that did not have two 


I have also a Blue Eyes, 4 years to-day, | 
her birthday, and we had chocolate. My parents | 
live in Wisconsin; and when I go West to see them, | 
I'll call and see Blue Eyes and all the rest, and also | 


| ing the top-bars of the lower tier of sections, rest 
| one end of removed rack on your scrap-receiver, 
| and with your knife, or the box-scraper described 
on your 25-cent counter (which is such an article as 
| I use), scrape off the bits of wax and comb on bot- 
| tom-bar, not being particular about getting it all off 
| down clean, as I have made provisions for that in 
| not letting the top of the section come up to the top 
| of rack within 3-32 of an inch. Now place the rack 
on top of the new rack already on the hive, and you 
| have double surplus capacity; and in like manner 
you can tier up to any amount, all of which can be 
done in much less time than it takes me to write it. 
Used as a hive in swarming-time, if the bee-keeper 
should run short of hives, and has a surplus of 
racks, he can lift out the loose bottoms, pile two to- 
gether, hang his frames in the rabbets at the ends 
of racks prepared for them; set it on a loose board, 
| put on ename! cloth and a hive-cover, and he has a 
| hive as compact in every particular as one made es- 
| pecially for that purpose. To use as a half-story 
for feeding, or for winter packing, lift out the loose 
bottom, putin your chaff cushions or absorbents, 
and, as far as the top packing is concerned, your 
| bees are ready for winter. 
| This is not mere theory, but my actual practice, 
| having wintered my bees on their summer stands in 
| Plain Langstroth hives, with those racks for top 
| packing for the last 4 years, not losing over 2 per 
| cent in winter of 1879 and ’80,as my neighbors can 
| testify. Thus you see the rack is in continual use 
| throushout the year, requiring no storage room. 
| This is a plain statement of facts (hurriedly jotted 
down), which any one visiting my apiary can see in 
use in all the different styles I have described. 

In looking over my back volumes of GLEANINGS, 
the following parties send you their ideas, for 
which you reward them as follows: March, 1878, 
Carlin’s foundation-cutter, a ten-cent article, $10.00; 
April, 1878, Hains’ feeder, a five and ten cent article 
(as per your price list), $10.00; June, 1878, $25.00 for 
Dunham feeder; July, 1878, $25.00 to Scoville for 
queen-cage, and others. After seeing those awards, 
I must say I concluded you must have overlooked 
some of its merits, orelse you thought my inven- 
tion of little importance, by the price you set on it. 

Warrensville, O., April 27, 1882. Ww. H. Fry. 

Friend F., I thank you for the additional 
facts from practical experience you have 
given us in regard to your invention; but 
still, I would go back and repeat what I 
| said last month, and, if I am correct, when 
tiered up you still have a 8-32 for the bees 
to get over the lower sections and propolize 
them. The two inventions you have men- 
tioned, for which I paid $25.00 each, were 
never used at all, and, in fact, so many I 
thought at first glance were meritorious, 
have been soon superseded or discarded, I 
have become a little careful of late. The 
Parker fdn. fastener, I first paid $5.00 for; 
and as it came into general use, I have since 
paid him $10.00 more. If your half-story 
comes into general use, I will gladly pay you 
$25.00 more. Some of you may think this a 
rather poor way of doing, but it is the best I 
know how. I am always ready to pay cash 
for articles, or devices and inventions, that 
I think valuable, that I may give them to 
you through the journal. Of course, I can 
not do this on patented articles, for these are 
not given to the public. 
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WATER FOR BEES IN WINTER. 





and pleasant, our bees went for water the 

first thing when they could fly at all; and 
they often went on days so cold that many were 
lost on the water when they had filled themselves 
with cold water. To remedy the loss, we hung bur- 
lap sacks on the bank of the ditch, part of the sack 
in the water, which gave the bees a dry foothold to 
tlyfrom. The nearest water to the bees is an irrigat- 
ing ditch 3 or4 rods from my apiary. There has 
not been a week since Feb, Ist, but that the bees 
have carried water, more or less, and are at it now. 
Many lost on water this morning. The winter of 
1880-’81 was a long cold one, when the bees did not 
tly much, and we often saw them come to the door 
of their hives and sip snow water, and drips from 
the roofs of the hives, and we of:en furnished it to 
them by pouring or sprinkling it at the door of their 
hives. Our experience is, that bees need water as 
well as any kind of stock, and that in this dry eli- 
mate they must have water for brood-rearing also. 

R. H. KHODEs. 
Arvada, Jeff. Co., Col., April 12, 1882. 


ene : the past winter, which has been mild 
r } 


My attention was first called to my hives by sounds 
from the bees in them, indicating uneasiness. On 
examination, I found satisfactory indications of 
brood-rearing, as near as I could do so without open- 
ing the hives, it being too cold to warrant a disti:rb- 
ance of the bees with safety. I immediately gave 
them water by filling some flasks, and putting pieces 
of clean cotton cloth into the mouths of each, a la 
lamp-wicks, and pushing the wicks into the en- 
trances of the hives, capillary attraction conveying 
the water through the cloth, within reach of the 
bees. They soon found the bottles, and in a few 
minutes stopped their “scolding.” I have supplied 
my bees with water in this way once before, my at- 
tention having been directed to their wants, by ob- 
serving them search for water at the time of their 
having a flight, early in March of last year. I then 
found one colony breeding, and uneasy, while the 
others showed no indications of brood, and were 
perfectly quiet. I gave water to the colony that was 
raising brood, and they were quiet until they com- 
menced flying regularly, in April following. As 
this question of watering bees in winter is being 
discussed at the present time in GLEANINGS, I 
should like to be informed if I am correct in the con- 
clusion, that only those bees that are rearing brood, 
absolutely require water in winter or spring, other- 
wise than what is contained in their honey; or, in 
other instances, at such times as they can not ob- 
tain it outside of their hives, except when confined 
to their hives in hot weather. JAS. F. LATHAM. 

Cumberland, Me., April, 1882. 


I think you and Mr. Comings hit it exactly. I be- 
lieve the time will soon come when water will be 
considered necessary, and will be provided for bees 
at all times, when they can not fly to the brooks. I 
believe that bees should and can be made so com- 
fortable and quiet, by having all their wants sup- 
plied in their hives in winter and spring, that very 
few will venture out at the risk of losing their lives; 
and if long confinement makes them uneasy in such 
winters as 1881 and ’&, and a supply of water will 
not remedy that, then I think a room (or rooms), say 
anywhere from 10 to 15 feet square, warmed and 
lighted, with no outside windows to let in the light, 





could be so arranged as to put in one_hive at a time, 
and give them a good fly, and have them all get back 
into the hive again. Who will try it, if the next 
winter is a long one? I think I will for one. 

My bees acted just as yours did after the first 
frost, and once since. They came outas soon as the 
sun shone; and though the creek is not 20 rods away, 
yet the cold wind would not allow them to? go 
there, and they went into the grass, and ground 
close around the hives, and seemed in such a,hurry 
I thought at first some disease had got hold of them; 
and indeed, quite a number got chilled and lost their 
lives in their cagerness to _huut water — poor fel- 
lows! N. N. SHEPARD. 

Cochranton, Pa., May 3, 1882. 

In regard to water. I believe it would 
pay to have it where the bees can get to it 
without going out into the wind, almost ev- 
ery day in the year. When so cool they 
could not fly, of course it must be given 
them in the hives, if they have it at all.— 
You can put several swarms in aroom, friend 
S., as J have proved. 


—_——————> +00 


CLERGYMEN AS BEE-K?t EPERS. 
WITH A FEW CONCLUDING WORDS TO OUR OLD 
FRIEND MR. LANGSTROTHL. 





fF) HE need of variety in study and exercise is rec- 
f ognized in all departments, in order to the 
highest success. No one knows bis business 
or profession thoroughly unless he knows something 
outside of itas well. Those who pursue a regular 
routine of study especially, need some little employ- 
ment aside from their professional course, which 
will furnish exercise and development forthe pbysi- 
cal constitution; otherwise they will likely become 
both mentally and physically warped or dwarfed. If, 
at the time of securing manual exercise, such an 
employment can be selected which will vield a pleas- 
ing diversion, and lead one into a cognate field of 
study, and also furnish something very agreeable to 
the palate, and remunerative to the pocket, what 
shall we say of the gain? Muchevery way. Pleasure 
and profit, exercise and diversion, study and practice, 
food and refreshment, are all most happily combined. 
If any one can suggest any one thing that will com- 
bine all these features more nicely than bee-keeping, 
according to the latest improvements, I will set my 
colonies to one side and take it up. 
lam glad to see, among the number of those in- 
terested in apiculture, so many physicians, who must 
see some points of special interest in the work, 
viewed from the standpoint of theit profession. 
There is no one, however, who, it seems to me, 
could take more real pleasure in some little di- 
gression of this kind, than clergymen. When I was 
entering upon my duties as a pastor, I found my 
brethren each having his little care, some keeping 
anice garden, and making a speciality of some ber- 
ry, others keeping chickens, and reading the poultry 
magazines with avidity; but it Occurred to me that 
there was nothing that I would like so well as bee- 
keeping. There were 89 many points in their favor, 
not like chickens scratching my garden all up, and 
needing to be fed three times a day, and requiring as 
much attention one day as another, the whole year, 
winter as well as summer; and if you are away, 
your wife must do this work, increasing her burdens; 
yes, and then often, when she would like to go along, 
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you look bland, and say, **Oh, yes! but some one 
must stay to feed the chickens,’’ I can go out and 
take her with me. Then how interesting the work 
is ! one finds that, unconsciously, he is becoming so 
intensely interested that some one will say, “ Why, 
be’s enthusiastic.”’ Then there's danger that he will 
forget that he is a minister, and imagine he is a bee- 
keeper. What a satisfaction it is when one’s friends 
come to * see a body,” to take them out into the 


apiary, and show them the wonders of modern bee- | 


keeping, and see them stare and wonder where you 


learned so much, and how different now and then, | 
and tell them that you read Langstroth and Quinby | 
and Cook and GLEANINGS, and then practice what | 
I must not forget, however, that it was | 
Rev. Dr. Van Eaton (deceased), of York, N. Y., a | 
very able and successful apiarist, who gave me my | 


you read. 


first Jesson in the work. I found at first that Lwould 


have to guard against seeming too much interested | 
and too enthusiastic in the work, lest I should incur | 
criticism and censure; but who does not want to be | 


warm-hearted, whole-souled in every thing? and I 
think there is no industry in which there are really 
more whole-souled men and unselfish women en- 
gaged than in bee-keeping. 

One thus situated may not feel at liberty to use all 
the anecdotes and illustrations from the apiary that 
might present themselves, forsetting out a discourse, 
lest his people might think that his mind was run- 
ning too much in the “ bee line,’ and that, whilst 


they liked honey from the apiary very well, would | 
These 
Last summer, in com- | 


prefer sermons from some other source. 
need not, however, be lost. 
ing up the St. Lawrence by boat, I fell in witha 
young brother from Utica. 


patent nor copyright on it, he might have free use 
of it. 


ed about as favorably. Preachers who do not wound 
whilst sending home the arrows of truth, and deal- 
ing out words quick and powerful, sharper than a 
two-edged sword, are certainly about as valuable as 
ahive of stingless bees. But as a little honey is a 
ready remedy, so the wound itself carries its healing 
balm in itself. ‘‘ He wounds to heal.” 
says he, and, out with note-book and pencil, added, 
*T'll use that some time on the defensive.” If he is 
inclined to pursue the study of entomology, there is 
perhaps no field more inviting or fruitful; and when 
a friend comes and sees a nice plate of honey on 
your table, he is delighted. * Your own production ?”’ 
“Oh, yes! certainly.’”” And why should he not have 


In speaking of the mat- | 
ter of illustrations, I told him there was one which | 
I did not feel free to use; but as there was neither | 


The search for a stingless honey-bee has been | 


rewarded only in finding a poor worthless creature, | 
and so the search for stingless preachers has result- | 


“Good |” | 


2. The least capital is needed for beginning. The 


| smaller the beginning, generally, the better. One 
| hive is sufficient. 

| 3. The most rapid increase of capital stock, under 
| careful management; if stock is desired, they wil! 
| increase very rapidly, especially by artificial swarm- 
| ing. 

| 4, The greatest returns for the least outlay of cap- 
| ital and labor; 100 per cent is good, but more may, 
| by skillful labor, be realized. They are the only 
| thing that I can find that will work for me, board 
themselves, and, as a little rogue remarked at the 
dinner-table, ‘cell’? their own honey and give me 
all the profits. One can keep 25 stocks of bees with 
less labor than 25 chickens, and ten times the profits. 

5. The production of an article the most beautiful! 
in appearance and most exquisitely delightful in 
taste. 

6. A staple, useful, healthful, salable commodity. 

7. He is learning from one of the least, but, at the 
same time, one of the most beautiful and interest- 
| ing little beings in the universe. If we may learn 
from the ant, much more from the honey-bee. They 
lead to direct lines of study and flelds of thought 
peculiarly their own, yet cognate to all his other 
studies, and most valuable incentives to seek the 
highest attainments in all departments. What a 
tield here for the entomologist ! 

8. It gives him physical exercise, as a recreation 
from sedentary habits and their evil tendencies. Un- 
less he is a bungler, he will acquire a skill in the use 
of tools which is not to be despised. Next to my 
**book shop,”’ in the front part of the house, I value 
most highly my little work and ‘tool shop” in the 
woodhouse. 

9. The care of his apiary will fall most heavily at 
just such a time as he will feel least like being in his 
| study,and most like being out,building up for another 
year—June, July, and August. Few country pastors 
have regular summer vacations, and a couple of 
months with the bees is just about as good as a va- 
/eation during these hot days; he would go asleep 
over his books, but not among the busy bees. This 
allows him to be absent from home at almost any 
other season of the year for a week or a month, as 
may be necessary, and then his wife doesn't have to 
| Stay to attend to them, but can go too. 

10. The little revenue of a hundred dollars or more 
each year will enable him to get some valuable 
books, which will increase his own self-respect very 
| much, and may add greatly to the efficiency of his 

ministry. A few weeks’ labor in the summer may 
| furnish him all the books he can read during the 
| winter. A small steady revenue of this kind is bet- 
ter than an interest in a gold mine (?), and some- 








something of his own with which to bless others? | times, like the honey itself, it isn’t hard to take. 
The blessings of the sick, whose hearts are gladden- | Most men who preach have cither to practice self- 
ed by a little taste of the balm of a thousand flowers | denial in many things, such as the useless luxury of 
from the minister’s apiary, is treasure laid up in | books, or supplement their own salaries in some 
heaven. What we have used on our own table, with | such way, and thus help to support themselves in 


what I have had the pleasure of giving away, has 
paid me well for all my labor. 

The points in favor of bee-keeping as a little in- 
dustry for ministers, may be summed up then as 
follows : — 

1. It is in the best possible keeping with his great 
work in life as a minister. I know of nothing that 
could harmonize more completely with the dignity 
and nobility of his high calling. If properly con- 
ducted, it will prove a great help, a valuable adjunct 
to his profession. 


order to enjoy the privilege of preaching the gospel. 

I can not insure him that, just about the time when 
he is becoming vehement, and the trumpet waxing 
louder and louder, a swarm of these golden birds 
may not get to capering, and elope for parts un- 
| known; but he must take his losses with his gaius. 
| If he extracts, he need have but little difficulty. 
Besides, there are many other precautions he: can 
take. If he is at 1ithly and finally, they may hang 
| on the bush until he responds to the Macedonian 
ery. Of mine, I can testify that they are like a great 
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many professors. If they do not keep the Sabbath 
very well, they observe church hours any way, and, 
so far as I know, either come out before I go to 
church, or wait until after Icome home. They may 
some time, however, forget. 

When I think of what clergymen have done for 
other departments of thought, invention, science, 
and art, aside from their own vocation, I need not 
wonder that in Germany and elsewhere they are 
among the most successful bee-keepers, contribu- 
tors to magazines, inventors, etc.; and especially I 
am happy to say, that the father of American hee- 
keeping in America, like the father of all modern 
republics who derive their model from Switzerland, 
was aclergyman. When I was a boy, some 20 years 
ago, in reading his book I was not more delighted 
with the ideas it contained, than charmed with the 
beautiful diction in which these ideas were ex- 
pressed. It is one of the most readable vooks in the 
English language. But, like most great men who 
have lived in thought a generation or more in ad- 
vance of their own, Mr. Langstroth was not allowed 
to see realized in invention and successful practice 
some of the most useful operations which to him 
seemed among the possibilities of the future, but 
are stationed among the attainments of to-day. 
May we not hope that they may be enabled to do 
much more for this department of honest gain than 
any thing they have yet accomplished? 

Sterling, N. Y., April, 1882. REV. T. J. ALLEN. 


fi 


DRONES FROM A FERTILE WORKER, 
CAN FERTILIZE A QUEEN. 


THE QUESTION APPARENTLY DECIDED. 

—f HAVE a queen which I have no doubt (but not 
%| positive proof) was fertilized by a ** fertile work- 
~ er’s drone.” Last fall one of my Holy-Land 

queens from D. A. Jones, died, and the young queen 

Leing lost in mating in August, I did not discover 

‘ne fact, being busy, until I had “that pest, a fer- 

tile worker,’’ and about 2000 drone larvee in combs. 

[gave them a queen in September, but preserved 

the drone larvae. In Sept., 28th or 29th, Dost a queen 
in trying to introduce her to a hybrid stock of four 
frames; and as all the drones in my apiary had been 
killed, except the fertile worker's drones, also in 

the neighboring apiaries, as I learned by inquiry, I 

concluded to raise a queen. So, taking a frame of 

brood ftom the 4-frame stock, I gave it an unsealed 
one from an Italian stock. They raised a fine queen 
which hatched out about Oct. 24th or 25th; but the 
weather being too cool for her to fly, she did not 
come out until Nov. 5th. I saw her come to the en- 
trance, and retreat; but in about five minutes more 
she dashed out and eluded my sight. I examined 
her next day about 10 A. M., and saw no sign of fer- 
tility; but on the 12th I found eggs in about 50 cells. 

The weather turning cold, I packed them for win- 

ter. Ihave no doubt she mated with a drone from a 

fertile worker, and I am further strengthened in 

this view by the characteristics of her progeny. 

They present the three yellow bands of the Italians, 
with whitish hairs and smaller size, and slender ab- 

domen of the Holy-Land bees, and they stick to the 

combs a little better than the latter, but not so well 

as the Italians, and are the most vindictive bees I 

ever met with. When their hive is opened they 

sally out in a perfect fury, and woe to the man who 
fears a mad bee then. They do not buzz around, 





but thrust their javelins with the fury of a mad bull. 
Will report their comparative working qualities in 
the fall, if life and health are spared. 

ENOCH S. ARWIN. 

Bedford, Tarrant Co., Texas, April 17, 1882. 

Many thanks, friend A. It. would seem 
that this additional evidence ought to settle 
the question, that drones from a fertile work- 
er are, afterall, capable of fertilizing queens. 
I believe this is the same conclusion arrived 
at by Berlepsche, years ago, and we have 
finally, after years of discussing and experi- 
menting, come back to his decision once 
more.—By all means, give us further reports 
in regard to these bees. 


rrr ee i 
HONEY-PLANTS OF CONNECTICUT, ETC, 
A DISCUSSION IN REGARD TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 

MERITS. 
f WANT tosay a word first about catnip. I see 
a great deal said about catnip as a honey plant. 
——~ Now, here in Connecticut I have watched it close- 
ly for three years, and I have but very few timesseen 
honey-bees on it; but it is always loaded with the 


white-headed bumble-bees, about as large asa drone- 


bee. But 
MOTHERWORT 


is, in the time of bloom, always loaded down with 
honey-bees. I can safely say, that I have seen 200 
honey-bees On motherwort to one bee on catnip. 
Catnip and motherwort much resemble each other, 
and this may have led to mistakes. I do not say cat- 
nip may not be valuable, but here I do not see such 
wonderful evidence of it. 
SUMAC. 

I consider this one of our best honey-plants, coms 
ing just after basswood, and continuing in bloom 
for weeks, according to location, and always com- 
pletely swarming with bees in the time of bloom. 
Our bee-men say that a great deal of white c!over 
and basswood honey, sold as such, is in reality su- 
mac. A patch of the bushes yields, I think, much 
more bloom than the same ground in buckwheat, 
and is much more eagerly sought after by the bees, 
they working on it from morning till night. I think 
that in this town there is 500 lbs. of sumac honey 
gathered to one of catnip. Now,I have no sumac 
seeds for sale, although I could load a cartin one 
day with them. It is a rather troublesome bush in 
pastures, although it can readily be destroyed by 
plowing. It will grow in any rocky, bushy soil, 
ard [ think it would be as worthy of trial as many 
other things. You speak of honey on oaks. Two 
years ago the white-oak trees were covered with 
bees. It seemed as if there was a swarm there. 

TWO SWARMS IN TWO DAYS. 

Did you ever know two large swarms to come out 
of ahive in two days? Last summer, as I was away 
at work, the children came and told me that the bees 
had swarmed and gone into an old empty hive, about 
four rods from their hive, and the next day a large 
swarm came out of the same hive. Now, were they 
mistaken ? 

Ihave taken GLEANINGS since Jan. Ist. [like the 
Home column; and now, friend Root, a word of ad- 
vice. Do not work toohard. You know that the 
Devil wants those people who are opposed to saloons, 
ete., and who are doing the Lord’s work, to wear 
themselves out and kill themselves off as soon as 
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possible; but itis as much a duty to take care of the | 
' had. On the 15th of November I put my remaining 


body as any other duty. The Lord wants workers, 
for he says, ** Pray the Lord of the harvest that he 
may send laborers into his harvest.’ I think the 
advice in Our Homes good and helpful to those who 
are in the good way. 
There will be no tobacco smoke in heaven — the | 
smoke will be in the other place. 


And there shall in no wire enter into it any thing that defileth | 
7 | 


or maketh a lie.-RRV. 21 | 

How do you think John Bunyan’s. Pilgrim would 
have looked if he had presented himself at the little 
wicket gate, or the house of the Interpreter, or the 
Palace Beautiful, or even at the gate of the celestial 
city, with a crooked pipe in his movth about a foot 
long ? 

Now if, after this mass of chatf has been run 
through the editorial fanning-mill, you find some 
heads that are worth saving, well; if not, consign 
it to the waste-basket. H. PERRY. 

Southbury, N. H. Co., Conn., April 29, 1882. 

Friend P., you see we have found some 
heads of value; and, first and foremost, we 
want to know what time of year it was when 
you saw those bees at work on the white | 
oaks. Was it from bona-fide blossoms, or | 
from nut-galls, or oak-apples? I think the) 
trouble with your catnip is because your soil | 
is not favorable. ‘lo illustrate, | will men- 
tion that we have sumac here, the kind that | 
bears red berries, red and sour, but [ have | 
never yet been able to find a bee on it.—The 
children were surely mistaken in thinking | 
that two large swarms came from the same | 
hive so close together, unless it was a stray | 
swarm that went in and came out again. If 
the first one stayed in its hive, as I suppose | 
it did, you have given us a case of the * au- | 
tomatic swarming’? we were so eager to find 
out about a few years ago.—I guess our 
friend would have to put his pipe into his. 
pocket before he went in at the wicket gate, | 
and I am sure I don’t know what he would | 
do with it afterward, if he got in.—Thanks | 
for your thoughtfulness in regard to my poor | 
self. I will try to remember it. 


eG 0 
A REPORT OF ONE OF CANADA'S BIG 
BEE-MEN. 


NAISING THE HIVE 
CELLAR WINTERING. 


fy} HERE are not many of us bee-keepers who | 


3 | like to tellof our failures in bee culture. Well, | 
~~ Thave failed very often in bringing my bees | 
through the winter when left on their summer | 
stands with little or no protection. Since I have | 
adopted cellar wintering I have succeeded very well. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to give a report on 

the last season, 1880, as I neglected sending one in. 

I have kept bees for 23 years, and I findit a very 

interesting and profitable business. In 1880 there 

were great failures throughout the country in the | 
honey crop, and I shared the fate of others in that | 
respect. I had very little honey that season. I had | 
quite an increase in swarms by natural and artificial | 
swarming, as I began the season with 160 swarms, | 
and in the fall had increased to 330. When I came 
to examine them in the fall I found quite a number | 
too weak to go into winter quarters, so I united 30 | 
with others, which then left 300 colonies. I sold to | 


1 like the Tobacco Column. | 


| summer. 
honey. 


| Lereated a home market. 


Rutherford, of Strathroy, 43 of the best colonies | 


257 in the cellar, and left them there till the 3d of 
March, when I took out 127, and the remainder on 
the first of April, some in good condition; but, « 
few died for want of stores, and some spring- 
dwindled, and left their hives, brood and all, and 


| went into other hives, which added to their strength, 


and left a lot of white comb for summer use. 

Now we have our bees through to April 20, 1881, 
and doing well, and along comes Dr. Nugent and his 
bee-man, from Strathroy, very anxious to buy bees, 
as they were scarce then in this part of the country. 
I sold him 150 colonies, and 50 to others, which left 
me 20 culls. My sale of bees amounted to over $1500. 
How is that, Mr. Editor, for a Canadian bee-keeper ? 
l increased by artificial swarming to 71 colonies last 
The past season was an extra one for 


The hive I use is the Ontario, a two-story hive of 
my own invention. I extract principally from the 
top story, except in case the brood-hive has too 
much honey, then extract to make room for breed- 
ing. 


My bees are now in good condition. I set them in 


| the cellar about the 15th of November last fall. | 


put them up half an inch from bottom-board, leay- 


| ing plenty of space for foul air to pass off without 


having any upward ventilation. I have wintered 
eight years this way successfully. Inever wintered 
with better success in my life than the past winter. 
I lost one hive; all the rest are in splendid condition. 
Ican not see what the long cold winter has to do 
with success, so long as the bees are in a proper 


| condition, and have a good laying queen, and are kept 


ina dark dry warm cellar, well ventilated. I have 
not yet lost one strong colony thus prepared, having 
plenty of good sealed honey directly above the 
brood-nest. I have tried various plans of wintering, 
but am in favor of the cellar so far. 

Lobo, Can., Mar. 30, 1882. JOSEPH ACHES. 


I think it is tiptop, friend A., for a Cana- 
dian, or any other bee-keeper; and I have 
no doubt but that many colonies have been 
lost, both in the cellar and out of it, that 
might have been saved had more ventilation 
been given; and your plan of giving abund- 
ance at the bottom of the hive may be just 


| what is needed. 
FROM THE BOTTOM-BOARD FOR | 


"> 900 
MARKETING HONEY. 


HOW TO GET RID OF A CROP OF 5300 POUNDS. 
like to offer a few thoughts on the above sub- 


ject, believing that, if more attention were 
paid by all the bee-keepers to building up a home 


A" the honey harvest is near at hand, I should 


| market for their honey, that but a small portion o! 


our crop would have to be sent to the large cities, 
and, as a consequence, our wholesale markets would 
advance in price, and buyers seek our surplus, il- 
stead of producers seeking a buyer. In order to 
give facts and not mere theory, I will tell you how 
Last July, being busy 
with my bees, and not having time to go myself, I 


| sent my father toa village of 2500 inhabitants, nine 


miles distant, with a load of honey put up in one- 
quart Mason fruit-jars. Right here I wish to say, 
that [ believe Mason fruit-jars the very best thing 
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to sell extracted honey in, while in a liquid state; it 
looks so clear it will often tempt a person to buy 
when almost any other package would fail to attract 
attention; but when honey candies, then tin pails 
are the best. To resume, I told him to sell it at pri- 
vate houses for 60c per jar, and allow 10c for all jars 
they wished to return or exchange. I also told him 
to warrant it pure; and if any one sti!l doubted, to 
tell them he would give $100 if the jar contained 
any thing put pure honey. As the people knew 
nothing of extracted honey, most of them doubted 
its being pure; some said they had a recipe for mak- 
ing honey; others, that they had been humbugged 
enough, and many like expressions. Well, he man- 
aged to sell all he took with him, scattering it 
through the village. I waited about two weeks, to 
let the honey advertise itself, when, having a day I 
could spare, I went down with my father, taking 
about fifty jars. We found a much more ready sale 
than before — those who had purchased, speaking in 
the highest praise of the honey, and advising their 
neighbors to buy. Shortly after, we took down an- 
other load, and told people this was our last trip; 
and after this they could get my honey at the gro- 
cery stores. As many expressed a wish to get some 
in the fall for winter, I told them I would supply 
them in $5.00 lots for 12\c per lb., they to furnish 
something to putitin. Before I commenced to sell 
any, I got some nice labels cof A. I. Root, and put 
one on each jar, so people would know my honey. 
I then took my honey to the stores, telling them to 
sell it at 60c, and I would allow them 10e per jar for 
selling. I sold at home for 50c per jar, or filled their 
own jars for 40c. 

There is a country store near me where I do most 
of my trading. I made a bargain with the merchant 
to sell my honey and allow me the same as he got 
for it, I taking it out in trade at his store. He sold 
it for the same as I didat home. He sold about 
$135.00 worth, which I consider just as good as cash. 
Ihad about 5300 ibs. extracted, and 450 lbs. comb 
honey. It was all sold at home, except two barrels, 
which were shipped in November, and that could 
readily have been sold at home if [ had kept it. 

I wish to impress upon bee-keepers the fact, that 
it is a great mistake to wait till fall before putting 
honey on the market. July and August were my 
best months. Many working people will buy in the 
Summer who will not buy at all as soon as cold frosty 
winds remind them that warm clothing must be 
bought, the coal-bin needs filling, and many ex- 
penses they do not have in warm weather. It is also 
a mistake to ask fancy prices. My honey netted me 
a little over 1244c, which was better than selling a 
a barrel or two for 16c or 20c per Ib., and hav- 
ing to ship the rest to some wholesale dealer. Now 
let us all make an effort to keep our neighbors and 
near villages supplied with honey. If we do not, 
the increased consumption will not keep pace with 
the increased production, and honey will go begging 
a market in the larger cities. JAMES NIPE. 

Spring Prairie, Wis., May, 1882. 

I believe friend N.is about right in the 
matter, and very likely the Mason jar is the 
package for selling in that kind of way ; for 
the pew being something that every 
family wants, it costs virtually nothing. For 
shipping honey long distances, however, the 
Mason jar would be too heavy and too liable 
to break, and we shall therefore, I think, 





ordinary canned goods. If the honey is can- 
died hard, it would seem that it ought to 
ship in the Jones tin boxes; but this, so far 
as I know, seems to await testing. We now 
have candied honey in tin boxes that is so 
hard it can be turned upside down without a 
particle of danger of stickiness ; but wheth- 
er it will remain the same during the ex- 
treme heat of summer or not, I have not yet 
proven. If it will, these little boxes must 
soon be a favorite for honey for a lunch, un- 
less I am very much mistaken. 


= <_< ss 


SHEPARD’S SWARM™MING-BOX IN THE 
HANDS OF THE A BC CLASS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT PUTTING UP SECTIONS. 


S you have asked for the experience of those 
A\ who use the Shepard hiving-box, and I have 
seen no replies, I will give you my experi- 
ence. My box is made according to the engraving 
on page 181, June number, 1878. It is 6x10, by 10 
deep, inside measure, made of rough boards, with 
half a dozen holes in each side. The handle is se- 
cured to the bottom, and is about 7 feet long, and so 
made as to take another in at a joint beveled on the 
lower end. When I make another I will nail the 
handle on the side. 

My use of it has been different from Mr. Shepard’s. 
Ihave the bees alight on it, instead of getting them 
on it after they have alighted. Assoonas the bees 
have begun to cluster, I jar them into the box until 
they begin to alight on it, then set in a good posi- 
tion for the bees to clusterand to be taken away; 
then set my hive, or look out for other swarms. 
This has been enough saving to pay for GLEANINGS 
ten years yet. Youcut no limbs and climb no lad- 
ders. When the queen can not fly, I cage her with a 
few bees, and place her on the box, when the bees 
will follow, if placed among them, 

PUTTING UP 44x44 SECTIONS. 

I think I havea better way of putting up sections 
than givenin your directions. I lay a bunch of sec- 
tions on the bench with the narrow strip at the left. 


i 
2 an 
1 2 3 4 
Call this No. 1, and the others 2, 3, and 4, successive- 
ly ,for convenience in description. Take hold of No. 
2with both hands, thumbs above, fingers below; 
raise it carefully to an angle of 60 degrees, bringing 
it outside of No. 1; then, still retaining the hold, tip 
it in the other way; slide the left hand on to No.1, 
and take No. 4 in the right hand, and bring it up and 
No.1 forward until they join, when they may be 
driven together with a five-cent mallet. 

I put up over 500 in 2 hours and 45 minutes, and 
could do better than that with practice. I do not 
know whether this would compare with your ex- 
perts or not. The principle to be remembered is, 
bring the wide pieces outside of the narrow ones. 

Edinburg, O., May 13, 1882. CHAs. R. BINGHAM. 

I am very glad to hear of so gone a report 
of the swarming-box, friend b., for we are 


Cond come) 





aaa 





think we should like your way of putting up 
sections as well as ours, for our boys will put 
up a box of 500 in an hour and a half, ora 
little less; still, we give the plan, for some 





have to depend on tin, and putting it up as 





will prefer one way and some another. 


selling a great many of them.—I hardly - 
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A NEW BEE DISEASE, 


OR, RATHER, AN OLD ONE REVIVED. 


taining some diseased bees. I would have sent 
in cage with food, but I am sure they would not 
reacn you alive any way. I send, and desire you, if 
possible, to have them examined with a microscope, 
in hope that some information may be arrived at 
relative to the cause of their death. 

I will now proceed to te!l you how they are af- 
fected. 


Many of them are black and slick and shiny, like | 


old bees,or like bees that have been dipped in 
honey and cleaned off. The bees become dissatis- 
tied with these, and drag them out of the hive. They 


are often found to be unable to fly, and crawl off in | 


front of the hive and die. The disease is not con- 


fined to this class of bees, however. Many, apparent- | 


ly young bees, are dragged, and crawl out and tum- 
ble off the alighting-board, and often fall on their 
backs, and, being unable to turn, lie there and 
* claw the air.’’ They have an unsteady movement, 
and a slight vibratory movement of the wings while 
on the combs. 
bees contain honey in their sacks. 
my stocks are diseased; some have lost thousands of 
bees, and are really worthless for honey-storing. I 


have just examined a neighbor's stock, and 80 per | 


cent of his hives are diseased. The bees seem to be 


paralyzed; they can not fly, and they crawl with dif- 
Some of my stocks were affected last sum- | 


ficulty. 


mer, but the disease is spreading rapidly. It it con- 


tinues, we shall not get any surplus, and our apia- | 


ries will be worthless by fall. The queen does not 


become affected, but they continue to lay till the | 
They are now | 
gathering from redbud, dogwood, and black locust. | 


stocks grow weak from loss of bees. 


When stocks become much affectei with this new 
disease, they lose their energy. I would like if some 
entomologist would examine carefully into this mat- 
ter. 
it is, great loss is sure to result. 
fans and hybrids. Blacks are scarce here. 
ascertain if they are diseased also. Please sound the 


alarm, and let us know if this new malady has ap- | 


peared in any other section. J. A. NEwron, M. D. 


Roonville, Ind., May 2, 1882. 


Friend N., if you look you will find exact- | 


ly what you describe, mentioned in the A B 
C. I have seen none of it of any account 
within the past few years, although we find 
a few emaciated bees occasionally, in stocks 
that seem to have got run down from some 
other cause. 


Cook. Ihave little hope the microscope will 
reveal any thing, for it seemed to me, when 
I studied the phenomenon several years ago, 
that it was something like consumption in 


the human family, although we had good | 
reason to think it soon affected the whole | 


hive, after it once started. Very likely, it 


will disappear of itself, after a time; but it | 
would be of great moment to know of a rem- | 


edy, if it be possible to find one. 


SEND by to-day’s mail a small paper box con- | 


The great majority of the diseased | 
Fifty percent of | 


Iam fearful that it is a new bee disease; andif | 
Our bees are Ital- | 
I will | 


A few days ago I saw a men- | 
tion of this thing in a California paper. With | 
the roar of business now upon us, we shall | 
be unable to make a microscopic examina- | 
tion, even though we were equal to the task, | 
and I will therefore mail the bees to Prof. | 


CAN BEES REAR DRONES FROM 
WORKER EGGS AT PLEASURE? 


APPARENTLY DECIDED IN THE AFFIRMATIVE, 


“) EEING an article in GLEANINGS, April No., p. 
Nw) 173, by 8. H. Lane, entitled ‘* The Sex of Eggs,”’ 
’ and as you ask if any one elsecan give any 
| new facts on this queer matter, I will give yousome 
| facts of exactly the same nature, which came to my: 
notice to-day. When setting my bees out, I found 
| one queenless colony, but strong in bees. I had no 
| queen for them. Several days later I gave them a 
1 . 

frame of brood, eggs, and larvae, from the center of 
| another stock, the center of which had hatched, and 
| had been refilled with eggs that were just hatching. 
Several days later, I gave another frame of eggs. I 
noticed two nice queen-cells capped on the first one, 
| and also noticed a patch of brood above them, drawn 
way out long, and capped. 1 supposed them to be 
queen-cells, although there were about 25 of them. 
To-day I saw Mr. Lane’s article. I proceeded at 
once to examine the hive, and, sure enough, I found 
these odd-looking cells to contain drones, fine and 
well formed; the cells had been enlarged like queen- 
eells, but they are drones, and were reared from eggs 
| and larvee laid by a queen in a hive in normal condi- 
| tion, and laid in worker-cells just vacated by young 
| workers. The comb is a new one, drawn last 
year from worker Dunham fdn., and not a drone- 
cellin it; the bees hatching from all the card are 
fine workers. The eggs would have produced work- 
ers had it been left in its own hive. This is conclu- 
| sive that the worker bees do control the sex of eggs, 
and do rear drones from worker eggs, same as they 
| do queens. This accounts for the presence of black 
drones several years ago when I was first Italianiz- 
ing my apiary in colonies with no drone comb. They 
would always have a few drones, do what I could. 
Mr. Lane is correct in his belief; and when these 
| drones commence to color I will send some to Prof. 

Cook for examination, with the comb. 
Arcadia, Wis., May 1, 1882. E. A. MORGAN. 


a 
LUCERNE IN UTAH. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO SWEET 


ALSO 
CLOVER AS A FORAGE PLANT. 


Ses, 


( 


oy 


OUR questions on lucerne I will answer, by 
saying that it is adding*its millions to the 
value of this whole mountain country. With 
proper irrigation, our driest and poorest lands will 

| yield three crops in one season, of from one to three 

tous per crop to the acre. To make good hay, it 
should stand very thick, that it may grow fine. Here 
inthis dry climate it yields much honey, yet not 
equal to the sweet clover, which here has run wild 
on all the water-courses and domain where it can 
find moisture, and it also makes good hay when 
grown so thick that it will be fine, and, like lucerne, 
cut often. Lam acquainted with your country, and 
| feel assured that lucerne would be a great success 
| with you. In sowing the seed, the ground should be 
carefully prepared, made very fine, and about 20 
lbs. of seed sown per acre, to make fine hay. To 
raise seed, from 7 to 10 lbs. of seed to the acre would 
be sufficient. We raise no forage on which stock of 
all kinds will keep in as good condition, or on which 
cows will give as much milk, as on lucerne; and it 
is said that sweet clover, when grown in the same 
| way, would be equally good, but it bas not been 80 
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universally tested; but it is proved to be our great- 
est honey-plant. B. F. JOHNSON, SEN. 

Spring Lake, Utah, April 17, 1882. 

Since reading the above, I have pulled 
some of the rank luxuriant foliage of the 
sweet clover that grows over one of our un- 
derdrains, and given it to the horses, and 
they eat it without any hesitation whatever. 
Now I would like to know, what is the rea- 
son sweet clover has never been used asa 
forage plant. The question is one of great- 
est moment to bee-keepers, forif it can be so 
managed as to be a forage plant and a honey- 
plant too, we can, without fear, sow large 
tracts of it. On our grounds is an old road- 
way, so hard and yellow that for years not 
even the hardiest weeds have grown on it. 
Well, to reclaim it we put an underdrain 


right in the center of this old roadway, and) (oe shetoam tae alee tee 
sowed on sweet clover, three years ago. The | COMDS Were utilized’ by the Dees. 





clover has all disappeared now, except right | 


alongside of this underdrain, and 1ow we 


have, right in this hard and yellow clay, a | 


bed of great luxuriance, six or eight teet 
wide, but none further than that. Well, if 
these underdrains were only about a rod 
apart, we should have, in that poorest of 
poor soils, a perfect field of verdure. In 
building our new house, we dug through this 
underdrain, and the sight of those sweet- 
clover roots, going down three feet, all 
around the tile, was a sight that will make 
me feel happy every time I think of it; for 





[ feel sure now that J have learned how to | 


bring the worst spot of ground on our pos- 
sessions into good condition. I am sure I 


do not know what these roots would in time | 


do to the underdrains ; but if they should fill | comba,...1. think.the.eMeveing. of the. Askenese 


them up in after years, I would dig new 
ones. Perhaps some of you can tell us about 


it. Nodoubt lucerne would thrive in under- | ° ; 
, improved blood I attribute the improvement of 


drained ground in the same way. 

eG te 

THE QUEEN DETERMINES THE SEX 

OF HER OVA. 
ANOTHER NEW FACT IN THE MATTER, FROM FRIEND 
PETERS. 

(\,CCASIONALLY there happens some event 
which establishes or destroys previous theo- 
ries and conjectures. I have been forcibly 

impressed recently by a circumstance which clearly 

establishes, in my mind, a theory of Dzierzon, in- 
dorsed by, I believe, the weight of Langstroth’s 
name, to wit, that queen bees determine the sex of 
their ova in the act of deposition, either by control- 
ling the escape of sperm from the spermatheca dur- 
ing her laying, or in some other manner unknown 
to us. In this bottom we have recently gone 
through a terrible ordeal — the most disastrous over- 

tlow of the Mississippi River that has occurred for a 

century, and perhaps exceeds any thing of the kind 

since the waters that now thunder over Niagara 
ceased to wend their way to the Gulf by this great 
watercourse. 

During the high water there was a sudden accu- 
mulation of twenty inches in twenty-four hours, 
accompanied by astorm of wind which blew every 
thing movable into the flood. Away went the rem- 
nant of my apiary, blown from the scaffolding, and, 
of course, I gave them up as lost, having been car- 
ried off in the currents sweeping through the forest. 


Y 


In a few weeks I passed in a skiff by an immense 
drift of logs and brush, a mile from the house at the 
back side of the farm. The day being pleasant, I 
was attracted by the sound of bees. Examining the 
source, I found most of my colonies impacted in the 
drift, the lower stories submerged, but the upper 
ones in part above the water. I always leave the 
sections on during winter, with such stores as are 
collected late in the fall. The bees had found an ex- 
it from the hives, as most of the tops were more or 
less displaced; some were still alive, without get- 
ting out. All the bees, having been driven into the 
upper stories by the water in the lower part of the 
hive, went to work in the sections; such as made an 
exit were in good condition. The brood-combs in 
lower stories were flooded, and not fit for use for 
several weeks. That night I carrried them in bat- 
teaus back to the house, and in due time all the 


But, we will go back to the subject, ‘‘ the power of 
selection and distribution’ by the queen, of her ova. 
My sections for surplus are of such a size that three 
completely fill a Langstroth frame, and consequent- 
ly reach nearly to the top of the upper story. To 
this circumstance is the safety of the bees attributa- 
ble. I had used drone foundation for starters in 
these sections. Well, they were all filled last fall 
with combs. Now, nearly all these sections with 
drone combs were filled with worker brood —a very 
small per cent being drone brood. I watched the 
development of these worker broods to determine 
whether a larger cell would produce a larger bee. 
They were genuine workers, and [| at first thought 
they were a shade larger than other workers; but 
upon closely comparing, there is nota particle of 
difference from others reared in ordinary brood 


brown bee and the Italian are without a doubt larger 
than the original bees of the country; and to the 


race — not to the drone-cells. 
Inthe above instances the queen had no other 


| place to deposit worker ova but in drone-cells, and 
| their progeny are pure workers; hence the fact, 





that queens do determine the sex of their ova is un- 

questionable; but in what manner she does so re- 

mains among the unsettled problems of apiculture. 
GEO. B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Arkansas, April 28, 1882, 

We are certainly greatly indebted to you, 
friend Peters, for the valuable facts you 
have given us; and while I am very sorry 
for your loss of bees, I could hardly help 
having a good laugh, to think of the way the 
poor little fellows made the most of a sad 
mishap. This is a deep question that lies 
Lefore us; but, granting you are right, it 
seems to me the bees have, after all, the 
power of making worker eggs produce 
drones, when they wish, as the recent facts 
brought to light seem to show. And here is 
another idea: How can you prove that all 
the eggs laid by a fertile queen would not 
produce workers if they were not tampered 
with by the nursing bees? If I am correct, 
no egg can ever produce any kind of a bee 
unless the nurse-bees can have a chance to 
lick and sop it with their pabulum? Here is 
a field for our boys and girls? Can you 
make a worker egg hatch by keeping it warm 
and giving it the milky food taken from oth- 
er celJs containing Jarvie? 
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MAY GLEANINGS. 


SOME KIND WORDS IN POETRY AND PROSE. 


perfume of flowers among the pages of GLEAN- 
INGSs for May, than in all the outside world of 
nature in this part of the great American continent. 
Yet, untoward seasons have their lessons and uscs. 
Here are some of them done into rbyme. 
Ist MAY, 1882. 
Though winter lingers, May is here,— 
Bright, charming, beauteous May, 


The sweetest month of all the year 
For worship, work, or play. 


This morn, when four degrees of frost 
The early-riser saw, 

A doubt arose: has nature lost 
The sway of springtide law! 


FR ert is more of the breath of spring and the 
— 


Faith, too, inquired, Has earth forgot 
That ordinance of heaven, 

Spring-time and harvest-time shall not 
Cease always to be given! 

But as the day wore on, the sun 
Shone out with genial ray; 

The air grew warm, and nature won 
A victory for May. 

Not always does the unchanging word 
Fulfill itself so soon; 

Yet, doubts that in the morning stirred 
Are oft removed by noon. 


Life, like the year, beholds its May 
Caught with a wintry nip; 

But, through each cold and wintry day, 
Let faith maintain its grip, 


For soon the cheerful sun will shine, 
And winter all depart, 

While proofs of life and power divine 
Gladden the trusting heart, 

But I took upmy pento jot dowf a few running 
comments on the May number. Friend Hutchin- 
son’s opening article is interesting, and suggests 
what I have often thought; namely, that bee-keep- 
ers ought to visit one another more. If I could af- 


ford the time and money, I would like nothing bet- | 
ter than to make a summer tour among them. Per- | 


haps this pleasure may yet be in store for me. 
Friend Brooks’s plan of catching a swarm without 


letting it cluster at all, is good for those who prac- | 


tice the clipping of queens’ wings. I do not, and, 


with the Jones gate, there is no need of maiming | 


and crippling the beautiful creatures. Therefore I 
hope that queen-wing clipping will become obso- 
lete. 

Martin’s bee-tongue register is a triumph of in- 
genuity, but I shall want a coat-of-mail more than 
this delicate measuring instrument, when the apis 
dorsata becomes a native of the New World. 

Mr. Abbott’s communication about bees voiding 
dry excrement is to the point. Is it not time for 
Prof. Cook to “rise and explain’’ on that subject? 

I mean totry friend Pierce’s plan of transferring, 
the first chanve I get. The only difficulty I see about 
it is getting off the cover without breaking things 
up generally. 


But I must hasten to what most interested me in | 


the May hntimber,— 
FOSTER’S HOUSE APIARY. 


Have you ever turned over an idea in your brain, | 


got it developed, and then been chagrined to find 
somebody ahead of you? 
me when the picture of our friend’s house apiary, 
and the description of it caught my eye. He has 
tried it too. Well, lam glad it isn’t patented. My 
idea was the same in principle, but on a larger scale 
— sufficiently extensive to provide accommodations 
for extracting, storage for hives, ete., all under one 
roof. Would not a more extensive plan obviate the 
difficulty of having the entrances too close? The 
objection, perhaps, will be, that then the bees will 
not keep one another warm. But I think a colony 


That is how it was with | 


fit to winter is able to keep itself warm with sufli- 
cient outside protection. I think this idea will grow 
in favor, and be improved upon as our more thought- 
ful bee-keepers come to consider its advantages, 
and experiment uponit. I amglad youare smitten 
with it, because I think your active mind will assist 
in working the thing out to greater perfection. 

“Gallup on Ventilation,” p. 233, and ‘*The Lang- 
stroth Hive for Wintering,” p. 241, will reward care- 
fulthought. Bees can resist a low temperature, if 
| dry; but excess of moisture is fatal to them, whuat- 
| ever the temperature. Thisis one of the main points 
| to be studied in all attempts to master the problem 
| of uniformly successful wintering. We can all win- 
| ter successfully sometimes; but who has discovered 
the secret of doing it every time? I will say that I, 
for one, have lost faith in all schemes of upward 
ventilation, and intend, whatever else, to have my 
hives hermetically sealed on top. I fancy if there is 
a corner where the heat can be absolutely retained 
without dampness, bees will survive any kind of a 
winter. 





OUR HOMES. 
I can only take time now to thank you for this de- 
partment inthe May number. It suggested a ser- 
mon to me which I preached, first to myself at 
| home, and afterward to my congregation. How 
| much may be done in the way you point out so well, 
to store honey in the domestic hive, where it is so 
much needed, both by the adult workers and the 
young brood! And if, instead of trying to throw 
the blame of our faults and sins on others, we would 
repent of them before an all-seeing and infinitely 
| holy God, we should be humbler, holier, happier, 
and, what is most of all important, more useful. 


Wo. F. CLARKE. 

Listowel, Ont., Can., May 12, 1882. 
| Many thanks for your kind words, friend 
_Clarke; but may I ask if you really think 
the Jones bee-guards are to be depended on 
'to restrain the queen as well as the drones, 
so as to answer the same purpose of clipping 
-a queen’s wing? They work beautifully to 
get out the drones, as we tried to-day. .\ 
| swarm was purchased full of drones and 
| drone brood ; but as they were hybrids, it 
was quite desirable to get rid of them. ‘The 
‘heads of the drone brood were sliced off. 
| the bees all shaken outside the hive, a guard 
' put over the entrance, and in a twinkling 
every drone was outside, while the bees went 
_in without trouble. 

rrr i 
| HOW TO GET BASSWCODS FROM CUT- 

TINGS. 





HOW TO DO IT ON A LARGER SCALE. 


READ A. C. Kendel’s article and yours on bass- 
woods from cuttings, with interest; but not 
having had the time to give you my experience 

| sooner, I will give it now. 

A. C. Kendel is perfectly right as far as he goes; 
but to give it to those who wish to try it next season, 
I will give it more in detail. All those having a 
greenhouse can easily get along by changing one of 
| the side benches which run over the flue, or hot- 
water pipes, into a propagating-house by boarding 
up the sides to confine the heat, which will then pass 
into the sand, to give the necessary bottom heat. 
The sand on the benches need not be more than 4 or 
5 inches in depth; the glass overhead to be shaded 
by slats or whitewash, so as to let plenty of light in, 
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but nosun. I would not start the operation sooner 
than January nor laterthan March. Now get your 
cuttings ready, which should be all nice straight 
growth, and cut them in lengths of one inch or 
more, as you please, and insert them one inch apart 
each way in the sand, and about one inch deep. 
Keep these always well watered, never letting them 
get dry, or you will be sure to lose a good many, if 
not all. Now plunge a thermometer into the sand 
among the cuttings, and see to it so the tempera- 
ture never gets above 70°; from 60° to 76° is right — 
the temperature of the house to be from 50° to 60°, 
never letting itexceed 60°; the nearer you keep it 
at the above temperature, the surer will be your 
success; for it depends more on this than any thing 
else. After your cuttings are rooted, which will be 
in about 25 or 30 days, plant them in boxes 2 inches 
apart (shallow boxes about 2 inches deep), and setin 
cold frames; keep temperature in cold frame about 
40° to 50° at night, and 50° to 60° by day, with plenty 
of ventilation to keep them from budding out. 
About the latter part of March or so, according to 
season and time the cuttings were made, plant them 
in rows outside, and hoe and keep clear of weeds. 
In this way I have made cuttings of new grapevines, 
roses, shrubs, and, in fact, all kinds of plants that I 
wanted to increase largely and successfully. 
Fr. HOLTKE. 

Carlstadt, Bergen Co., N. J., May, 1882. 

There is no question but that it is of the 
greatest importance that some of our boys 
and girls set about raising basswoods at 
once. The Way in which the section busi- 
ness is taking off the basswood timber 
threatens to deprive us of this great honey 
source, unless new forests are started at 
once. The demand for little trees is already 
beyond the supply, at moderate prices, and I 
know of no better or surer investment than 
a million of good strong little basswoods. 
Friend Morris, who had a pretty large lot, 
has recently informed us that they are all 
gone. ‘Trees raised in the nursery, and 
strongly rooted by cultivation, I think much 
preferable to average crooked gnarly trees 
pulled from the forests; and by the plan of 
raising from cuttings which friend H. has 
given us above, we may have stock from the 
trees that bear the largest quantity of honey, 
just as well as any other. Who will set 
about it? 


Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 











WENT into the winter of 1880-’81 with 16 swarms. 
I got through with 11, very weak. They did 
= well until the middle of June, and had become 
quite strong, when that terrible drought, with the 





FRIEND FRADENBURG’S ** DOWNS AND UPS.” 
Here I am again, after a year’ssilence. I have not 
been dead, but sleeping, as far as bee-keeping is con- 
cerned; but to let you all know about my standing 
with the bee-keeping fraternity, I must briefly go 
back to the time of my initiation, and give the ups 
and downs, or, I should put it¢the downs and ups. 
As for my share, it has been more downs than ups, 
with bees. 

I started in 1876 with 1 stock; increased to 3; in 
1877 increased to 5; got no honey. In 1878 I bought 
25 stocks in box hives, making 30 in all. Increased 
by natural swarming to 68; got some honey, but 
not a large amount. In the winter of 1878-’79, I lost 
all but 11, and they all weak. In 1879 I increased, by 
buying and swarming, to 31; in the winter of 1879-'80 
I lost 4; in 1880, increased to 57; got no honey; in 
the winter of 1880-21, you all remember it, I lost all 
but 4, and they very weak. I was then practically 
starved out —had no bees, no money to buy them 
with, and nothing here todo. So I tixed the 4 nu- 
clei that were left, as well as could be, and said they 
mustshift for themselves, as I was going to for my- 
self, and took my carpenter tools and “lit out.”’ 
About May Ist I came back once and made 2 
swarms by dividing; came back again in the fall, 
gave them some candy and packed them well in 
chaff hives, and said, “Live or die as you will 
through the winter.”’ 

I came back again a week ago, and found the 
whole 6 in good strong condition, plenty of brood, 
but small stores; have since bought 10 more. You 
see I have raised a stake, which makes me 16 all 
good strong stocks. I never had better ones at this 
time of year; 11 of them are pure Italians, 3 hybrids, 
and 2 blacks, which I intend to run this season for 
honey alone, or not let them more than double in 
number of stocks. 

Friends have often said to me,‘ Don’t invest any 
more in bees; they are too uncertain; but I can 
not help thinking yet that they will be profitable, if 
we can only keep them through hard winters; and 
I believe that great problem is getting to be pretty 


well solved. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 


Port Washington, O., May 15, 1882. e 


There is surely a moral to your story, 
friend I’., and I think it is, to beware of too 
rapid increase. My early experience at one 
time was a good deal like yours, until I 
stopped dividing and selling queens, and de- 
clared I was going to raise only comb honey. 
To do this, I of course made all stocks as 
strong as possible, and, after the season was 
over, had nothing but rousing colonies, eve- 
ry one of which it would seem could be di- 
vided in the fall as well as not. I did not 
divide them, however, but just let them 
alone, and every one of them, or nearly 
every one, wintered safely, and I made quite 
a little money by selling strong stocks in the 
spring, at a good round price. Now, just 
keep them strong, or even powerful, at eve- 





more terrible chinch bugs setin. Our crops were a 
complete failure; thousands of farmers in Southern 
Illinois did not raise any thing, either provisions for 
their families, or provender for stock. The bees 
suddenly killed off their drones, and barely lived 
until fall, when the flow of honey was better. I did 
not get a pound of honey ora swarm of bees last 
year. I got through last winter with nine swarms; 
lost two. JOHN JUDD. 


ry step, and you will be pretty sure to win- 
| ter, no matter how severe the weather is. 
Come to think of it, bes hopes don’t seem 
to be blasted after all; but after the losses 
you have had, it is almost a wonder they are 
not. Our neighbor Shaw, too, once had just 
such work as you do, but now he is an old 
veteran in wintering. Now mind, my friend, 
this summer you are going slow and sure, 





Palo Alto, Tll., March 20, 1882. 





and you are going to winter, too, all right. 
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FILLING TIN BOTTLES BY STEAM. 

O fill the tin bottles with water, first cause a 
vacuum in them by holding them in boiling 
water, then quickly submerge in cool water, 

and it is done — atmospheric pressure, you see. By 

tying them in bundles I can fill a hundred in five 
minutes — yes, in two minutes. We have to thank 
that most excellent and practical gentleman, friend 

N. Emmerson, of Exeter, Kansas, for this item. Aft- 

er quietly watching me a few minutes squirting 

away at them with a syringe, he remarked, * Why 
not fill them by vacuum, friend H.?’’ Did I feel 

‘“* cheap”? well,the truth must be told, I did. What 

little practical use I have made of my natural phi- 

losophy ! E. M. HAYHURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 1, 1882. 


| 


ADVANTAGE OF THE DIAGONAL WIRES FOR BROOD- 
FRAMES. 

I have three hives with wide frames filled with 
section boxes in second story. The bees are now 
capping the honey, and it will soon be ready to re- 
move. Will you be kind enough to tell me the best 
way to expel the bees? The frames below have 
sagged so much that the bees fill up the space be- 
tween the top of lower frames and bottom of upper 
ones with honey, and it is very awkward to keep it 
cut out, owing to weight Of upper boxes. From the 
manner in which our Texas bees ignore the fact, 
that the frames are meant to be taken out at plea- 
sure of apiarian, they can hardly be as thoroughly 
civilized as your bees, and I find that showing hives 
like yours, before the bees are put into them, to ad- 
miring bee-men (“ box-hivers’’), is different from 
manipulating when full of bees. Allen, Root, and 
King must have straighter combs and more * blessed 
bees’ than I have, notwithstanding one stand in 
King's ** Eclectic ’’ had filled 24 boxes nearly ready 
to seal by the 24th of March. 

Please pardon the length of this acknowledgment; 
and if I am not intruding on your time, tell me 
what to do with the two-story hives. If I get the 
honey cut safely this time, I promise you to try the 
1% stories in the future. I have had eight swarms 
from ten hives up to date. F. F. ROCKWELL. 

Leonard, Fannin Co., Texas, April 24, 1882. 

I am sorry to say, friend R., that our bees 
are just as uncivilized as your Texas bees 
seem to be. If the top-bar to the frame sags 
with the weight of the honey, they will as- 
suredly build comb in it, and fill it with 
honey just as fast as you can cutit out. It 
is for this reason I never want any more 
frames without the diagonal wires and the 
tin bar, to prevent sagging. You will have 
just the same difliculty with the 14 stories, 
for any thing I know, unless you set the 
boxes on the frames, and then they will help 
the top-bars to sag still more, by their addi- 
tional weight.—We are glad to hear you are 
getting the honey. 





ANOTHER DEPARTMENT WANTED. 

I see you have three departments you get some of 
your customers in, but I do not think that either of 
them will suit my case. You should have another 
department, and term it the “ Blues,’’ into which 
condition a “ feller” falls when he gets such a bayo- 
neting by the little fellows as I got last fall, when I 
undertook to take a little of their surplus honey, 
and I tell you there was war in the camp, and I had 
to retreat on the double quick; andif the theory ad- 
vanced, that the sting of bees is good for rheuma- 
tism, is true, I ought not to have it for the next five 
years. J.L. PORTER. 

Pleasant Dale, Neb., March 30, 1882. 


BIG BEE-STORIES. 

I inclose one dollar to renew my “perscription”’ 
for GLEANINGS. I think there are some of the big- 
gest bee stories init. I would like to give some one 
$25.00 fora stand of bees that will make 520 lbs. of 
honey in 24 days, or I will give it if they will make 
that much in a honey season. JAS. BANNON. 

Archie, Pa., March 16, 1882. 

‘So would I, friend B., quickly, for I could 
sell the honey and come out ahead then. 
But you know it isn’t the stand of bees 
alone. It needs the locality,the season, and 
the man to manage them, after all the rest is 
ready. Are you the man? 

LOCKING THE STABLE AFTER THE HORSE IS GONE. 

I had a large swarm of bright Italian bees come 
out the 2d day of April. I was not gt home, but the 
boys hived them, and they stayed in the hive about 
three hours, and out they came and hied for tall 
timber; and if you were down here now you might 
see them passing in and out of a small hollow in a 
post oak-tree, about forty feet high; and let me 
tell you, they work in a ‘‘sloose” too. If ever I 
get hold of her ladyship, the queen of that colony, 
she will lose the point of one wing. 

Miles, Ky., April 6, 1882. W. B. CLOYEs. 
THE CORN-POPPER SWARM-ARRESTER, AND HOW TO 

USE IT. 

In regard to your corn-popper swarm-arrester, it 
will work all right if you fillit with bees. I have 
used a cage of wire cloth,6 inches long, 4 wide, one 
deep, with a plug. When your swarm is coming out, 
hold it at the entrance till it is full; put in the 
queen, then the plug, and hold it where you want 
your swarm, and the: noise will bring them every 
time. For aswarming-box, I use a box with a han- 
dle; cage the queen, throw a sheet over the hive, 
place the box in front, on the sheet, lay the queen in 
front of the box, and when they begin to go in, let 
the queen go in with them. Pick up the box, and 
take them where you wantthem. 

J. J. SWARTWOUT. 

Union City, Mich., April 7, 1882. 

Why, you will see, friend S., by the May 
No., that you have struck on the idea of 
friend Brooks, almost exactly. It seems you 
have both been practicing almost the same 
thing, and each without a knowledge of 
what the other was doing. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR IN TROUBLE. 


You seem so kind, and willing to answer ques- 
tions, and you show so much patience with dull peo- 
ple, I thought I would venture to tell you of our 





difficulty. Idon’t find any thing in the A BC book 
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or GLEANINGS that helps us out. We have only one 
hive of bees. They are strong, and are working 
nicely; they have fastened the sections all together 
with comb; they built the comb crosswise, and every 
way; the top of hive is fastened down; in fact, the 
whole concern is fastened up tight. Just what is 
best to do with them, we don't know; whether we 
should let them be until they swarm, or shall we 
take them apart? Now,if you would give us ad- 
vice about them, we should be very glad. 
E. A. BARBER. 

Akron, Summit Co., Ohio, April 3, 1882. 

Why, my friend, the reason the A BC 
says nothing of such cases is because it does 
not anticipate ever havingany. It tells how 
to transfer from box hives, and I guess that 
must be the thing for you to do. I can not 
imagine how your bees ever built their 
combs crosswise in the sections, unless you 
omitted the fdn. starters; and if you did 
this, you would assuredly have this kind of 
trouble. What should we ever do without 
fdn., at this day and age of the world ? 


KENDEL’S FEEDER. 

When you make any more Kendel feeders, please 
have the end quite as high as the rest; if any thing, 
a little higher, and the perforated tin sunk a little 
lower. The lot you made for us will let the syrup 
run out at the end when set just a little lower than 
level. . A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, 0., April 29, 1882. 

There! Did I not tell you last month that 
the differences in regard to this feeder were 
only in construction? You see, friend Ken- 
del made the perforated tin a little lower 
than the rest of the tube, and this !et air into 
the jar easily enough. 





36 COLONIES, AND 1500 LBS. OF HONEY FROM ONE 
SWARM IN ONE SEASON. 

Owing to our winter rains not coming til] late, bees 
have yet scarcely commenced swarming, which is 
two months late, still, as all farm crops bid fair for a 
fine yield, although late, bee-keepers look fora fair 
honey crop. The bee interest is not booming here 
now as it was three years ago, when our chief bee- 
man here, Mr. Archer, increased one swarm to 36, 
and extracted over 1500 lbs. of honey from them. 
This is wonderful, but lam acquainted with Mr. A,, 
and do not doubt the correctuess of the statement. 

S. P. SNOW. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., April 24, 1882. 

The above may seem almost incredible, 
especially to our friends new in the busi- 
ness; but with a good queen and a powerful 
colony, and the climate of California and 
one of California’s best seasons, I think we 
have a few among our number who could 
reach it. Neighbor H. took a pound of bees 
in May, as I have told you, and increased 
them to five good colonies, and every one of 
the five are working strongly this 4th day of 
May. A powerful colony might have 10 Ibs. 
of bees instead of one at the date mentioned, 
and all that would then be lacking to make 
Jifty would be the nine extra queens. 


FRIEND DEARBORN’S REMARKABLE SUCCESS (?). 

Ihave kept bees five years; good success every 
way, except profit. Kansas don’t furnish the honey. 
Sometimes it is too dry, sometimes too wet. I live 
near a creek, and there is plenty of willow, bass- 









wood, maple, mulberry, judas-tree, cottonwood, elm, 
etc., and peach and apple orchards. Three years I 
sowed buckwheat, and never saw a bee onit. I 
failed to get red cloverto grow. This spring I sowed 
Alsike and alfalfa. I prefer outdoor wintering, even 
if it takes more feed. I fed all last summer after 
the fruit bloom was gone. They went into winter 
quarters with about 5 lbs. of honey per swarm, and I 
fed in February and March. 
A NOVEL “OBSERVATORY” HIVE. 

Only one year have they made any surplus. One 
swarm came off in June. I put them into a box 
without any bottom, setit up so that Icould liedown 
under it and look up and watch them. Up to the 
10th of August, they made a piece of comb about 
the size of my hand; after that they made about 
one hundred and fifty pounds of comb and honey. 
They are black bees, industrious, and healthy; but 
it doesn’t pay incash. It is the pleasure of seeing 
and working with them that induces me to feed 
them. J. H. DEARBORN, 

Silver Lake, Kan., April 22, 1882. 

Why, friend D., you are a genius. If your 
enthusiasm continues to the extent of prompt- 
ing you to lie down with your face upward 
under a bee-hive, I predict you will eventu- 
ally get honey and money, more than you 
perhaps have any idea of, and right where 
you are, too, in your poor location. The 
quantity you mention, from one hive of 
black bees, indicates pretty well what your 
locality may do. After the reports we have 
had in the years past, [ama little skeptical 
when I hear people speak of poor localities. 

HYBRIDS VERSUS EITHER R4CE PURE. 

I find, from several years’ experience, that the 
Italians are no better than the blacks— not 80 good ; 
but a pure Italian queen crossed by a black drone is 
worth almost any two of the pures. They do sting 
with some force, but they are a powerful bee. [am 
going to hybridize all mine this summer. 

COMBS PUT IN THE EXTRACTOR, NOT AS THEY HANG 
IN THE HIVES. 

Iam surprised at your recommending the frames, 
in slinging, to be put in the same as they hang in 
the hives. You are aware that the cells are not 
horizontal, but slope upward a little. Now, if you 
place the comb in the extractor so that this slope is 
backward, that is, have the bottom of the comb go- 
ing round first in the extractor, the honey will slide 
easier than in any other position, considerably less 
speed will do, and the honey will come out cleaner. 

GEO. RIDDEL, A. M., School of Leslie. 

Insch, Aberdeenshire, N. B., April 14, 1882. 

Even should we grant that first-cross hy- 
brids are as good as the pure, friend R. (I 
hardly think it will be agreed they are bet- 
ter), you not only have cross bees to handle, 
but you are in danger of having their drones 
fertilize your queens, and then you will have 
bees that are perfect furies when the honey 
yield relapses. If we could be sure that our 
queens all had a pure mother, we might get 
just as much honey, in spite of any num- 

er of black bees about us, but we couldn’t 
well rear queens for sale.— Your argument 
on extractors may console the friends who 
object to the L. frame because it is turned 
to set in the extractor. After the comb 
comes up to full speed, I am inclined to 
think the position of the comb would make 
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no difference ; but your idea may be correct, 
while it is being brought up to speed. 


HONEY-KNIVES ALL IN THE “ SITADE.” 

Don’t go crazy over Jones's uncapping-knife until 
you take a garden-trowel of good finish and metal, 
grind to an edge by beveling from the outside or 
convex surface, then finish on oil-stone to keenness, 
and you have it. The trowel will cut like a plane, if 
held properly, and will hold the cappings of one side 
of a frame without trouble. I have tried it and 
know; the main trouble is to get oneof good cnough 


metal. 
THE IMPRUVEMENT IN FDN. 


Glad to see your idea of fdn.in last GLEANINGS. I 
have advocated for some years that cells should be 
made, say half size, and round, if necessary, because 
cheaper, but only the proper number to the square 
inch. I found, in 1877, that bees would thin the side 
walls for room; they are not obliged to thin the 
base. Bees will work our way in preference to their 


own, only when compelled to; and this statement - 


will do for an axiom. J. M.SHUCK. 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 4, 1882. 


I am sure, friend Shuck, we are greatly 
obliged for the suggestion, any way; and 
just as soon as we haveany uncapping to do, 
I assure you we will have one of our bright 
10-cent steel garden-trowels ground up, and 
try it. 
and if they would do for honey-knives, why. 
we could have them made with a great deal 
more care. Who will be the first to try a 
garden - trowel, for an uncapping - knife? 
Friend S., you are in a fair way of getting 
thanks, if you don’t get any money, for your 
idea.—Thanks, too, for your kind words in 
regard to the new fdn. While experiment- 
ing with it, I remembered you once wrote 
me that bees would accept of plain wax 
sheets with holes pricked in them at the 
proper points for cells, or something to that 
effect? I believe your axiom is a good one 
to go by. 


SEVEN-TOP TURNIP. 

It would have done you good to see my bees work 
on my seven-top turnip a few days ago. I have 
about one-half acre of it, and would not be without 
it in early spring, even for my bees, say nothing 
about salad and seed. 

HONEY FROM A FIELD OF BARLEY. 

I notice, for the last three or four days, that my 
barley patches are alive with bees, and, on exam- 
ination, find that they alight on the stalk near the 
top blade, and follow up the blade that is next to un- 
fold, which is already twisted, and forms the top of 
the stalk (for the barley is jointing, and is not head- 
ed out), and on examination | find small drops of 
honey-dew, clear as crystal, produced, apparently, 
from plant lice, for, upon opening the fold that I 
spoke of, it discloses plant lice imbedded or envel- 
oped therein. If it comes from the insects, it is cer- 
tainly sweet. The honey certainly is secreted from 
the plant, or sprayed from the insects. Some may 
be ready to say that it is water; but if it is water, 
the bees would work on it mornings as well as even- 
ings; and besides, it would not be sweet. The bees 
just roar on it from about noon until dark. I can’t 
say how long it will last. 
but I have been so busy to-day I have not noticed 
whether the honey still continues or not. Have no- 


The steel and temper are pretty fair, | 


We had a rain last night, | 


' ticed to see if they worked on wheat and oats the 
same way, but don’t find a bee on them. 
J. D. FOOSHE. 
Coronaca, Abbeville Co., 8. C., April 4, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend F., for this new fact 
you have given us. What a wonderful field 
1s opened to those who are on the alert to see 
and gather every new fact in regard to the 
source of honey! Does it not indeed seem 
as if a bountiful Creator had so ordered it 
that honey may come from such a multiplic- 
ity of different sources, that the tield for ex- 
ploration is almost endless? You may lose 
your crop of barley, friend F., but who knows 
but that the crop of honey may almost equal 
the loss in grain? I have seen bees hover- 
ing over grain just before heading, in a wa 
that has led me to suspect something much 
like what you mention. You know we have 
recently had reports of a similar phenome- 
nononcorn. — 


WATER FOR BEES WHEN IT RAINS. 
It don’t seem as if bees ought to need watering 
_ when it rains; but this is the third day of a regular 
nor’ easter, really cold, and no opportunity for the 
bees to fly. Yesterday I tried a sponge filled with 
water, laid down at the entrance, and they were so 
eager that [ started for town and bought a dozen for 
adime. They will empty one of them in from1% to 
2 hours allday long. So Iam going to look out for 
water after this when it is so cold they can not get 
away from the entrance. The cellar men around 
here complain that the cold weather is taking off 
the bees, while our chaff and ‘*sawdust”’ men feel 
as unconcerned as you please. F. A. PALMER, 
McBrides, Mich., May 12, 1882. 


BEESWAX — THE OUTLOOK. 

We have no beeswax. There is not 500 Ibs. in the 
city of Boston. CrockKER & BLAKE. 

Boston, Mass., May 12, 1882. 

You see how it is, friends; pretty soon, 
and the wax of the world will be gone. 
What shall we do? I will tell you, if you 
won’t be scared. For brood - combs use 
wires, and go back to our old paraffine ex- 
periments of years ago. Had we only put 
wires into the frames as we do now, we 
should then have succeeded without trouble. 
For comb honey, we can use a mixture of 
wax and parafline that the bees will work 
out much faster than pure wax ; and for our 
small 4+ sections, I think we can manage so 
the sagging will do no harm. No one will 
ever receive any fdn. containing a particle 
of paraflfine or ceresin, from our establish- 
ment, unless it is ordered, and every pack- 
age will also be labeled as such. We shall 
in all probability find wax enough at some 
price, for all demands this season. 


POLLEN; CAN IT TAKE THE PLACE OF HONEY, AND 
TO WHAT EXTENT? 

The first pollen was gathered by the bees from 
soft-maple on the last day of February and first day 
of March. The elms bloomed from the middle of 
March to the 6th of April; then the sugar-trees be- 
gan to bloom just before the cold snap, which killed 
the bloom upon the earlier trees and kept the late 
trees back so that there was still some pasture up- 
onthem. After the first of May they would get one 
or two good days’ work a week, some days an hour 
| in the middle of the day. The cool weather seemed 
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to ripen the pollen so slowly that it was in the best 
condition to carry, judging from the size of the 
loads they brought in. The most of the fruit is 
killed, although the trees are in bloom nicely, and 
they will yield the usual amount of pollen, but no 
honey. The bees are building up finely, some stocks 
being strong enough to swarm. Can you tell in 
what proportion pollen is used as food for brood- 
rearing? Have any experiments been made to find 
out whether bees can rear brood on pollen alone, or 
with very little honey when it is plentiful? I have 
thought that they were able to accommodate them- 
selves to the season; andif pollen were plenty and 
honey scarce, they could get along by using more 
pollen. JOHN BAIRD. 
Elm Grove, Ohio Co., W. Va., May 10, 1882. 


| have often thought of the same thing, 
friend B., and I am satisfied it does many 
times support destitute colonies for a con- 
siderable time, when they can fly out, with 
but very little honey ; but as to whether pol- 
len alone will do, I am unable to say. 
presume they seldom get pollen from any 
plant, without getting at least a little honey 
with it. New pollen has a sweetish taste 
that somehow aways reminds one of honey. 

WATER FOR BEES, AGAIN. 

Sunday, the 7th, the bees were out in a mass, and 
acted asif honey had been spread on the grass. I 
thought they were after water; then on looking at 
the bee watering-trough I saw from a gallon to half 
a bushel of bees in and around it, and they even neg- 
lected fruit-bloom for about 3 hours until they had 
enough water, and then they went for the bloom 
lively. My bee watering-trough is 12 feet long, 1 
foot wide, 4 inches deep, with coarse gravel and 
stone in it; gravel is to keep water pure, and 
stones are for bees to crawl up on when they get in. 
It works well. Corn-cobs would do for floats, but 
would soon become impure. 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF COMB FOUNDATION. 

While after-swarms in box hives starved, I 
found those with foundation all right. I put 2 third 
swarms in one hive with foundation and division- 
board, 2 entrances; each gave 10 lbs. surplus, and 
wintered well. Fdn. did it. E. PICKUP. 

Limerick, Ill., May, 1882. 


“INTRODUCING ”’ BROOD. 

Please answer the following question through 
GLEANINGS. Willa nucleus or any colony accept 
unsealed brood? I have found the cells empty, 
when I looked a few days after. 

JACOB FISCHER. 

Elizabethtown, Ky., May 13, 1882. 

At first I was a little inclined to laugh at 
such a question, because it is so well known 
how quickly a queenless colony rushes for a 
little unsealed brood, and how obstinately 
they stick to a frame, after they have once 
got'on it; but after a little I reflected that I 
had been many times be yoo to find small 
bits of comb, which I had put in for queen- 
rearing, in a few hours with every cell emp- 
ty. At other times thelarvie is all removed, 
except the few that are in the queen-cells 
just started. It has been several times ex- 
)lained, by saying the bees ate up the extra 
arve to make i iv jelly for the queen-cells; 
but I think this has been shown untenable. 
Now, who can tell why they sometimes throw 





out the eggs and larve, and do not start 
queen-cells at all? Is it because they some- 
times get contrary and stubborn,and decline 
their greatest blessings, like some other poor 
mortals? 


HOW SMALL A NUMBER OF BEES MAY BECOME A 
COLONY? 

How small a quantity of bees and a queen can a 
person start a hive with? D. F. MARIKLE. 

Sioux Falls, Dak., May 6, 1882. 

If you put the bees and queen on a little 
patch of hatching brood, a teacupful of bees 
or less would answer; but without bees 
hatching daily, it would be almost impossi- 
ble for such a quantity to hold out until new 
ones could be reared. A pint of bees and a 
queen, in the height of the clover season, 
might build up on dry comb, but there 
would be great danger of the queen getting 
discouraged and swarming out, because she 
could lay as many eggs as the bees could 
cover and care for, in a few hours, and then 
she would have nothing to do for about 20 
days, or such a matter, unless it were to go 
round and lay more eggs in the same cell, as 
they often do when they have too few bees. 
As a ome of bees is pretty nearly 4 lb., it 
might be worth while for some one to weigh 
them out, and try the experiment. But | 
predict it a failure, unless in the hands of an 
expert. With a very little brood in all stages 
to start on, the matter is comparatively easy, 
because you will soon have more bees com- 
ing out daily. 


QUEENLESS COLONIES. 

I have a colony that I can’t find any queen in, nor 
eggs nor brood, but lots of bees. Now, if I give 
them a frame of brood from another hive, can they 
raise a queen so early in the spring? If a colony 
has plenty of their own honey, would you feed 
them? If bees carry in pollen, is it a sign they have 
a queen, or will they carry it in if they have no 
queen? D. M. STowIrts. 

Beaver Dam, Schuyler Co., N. Y., May 15, 1882. 

Your colony is probably queenless; still, 
they may have an old barren queen. In an 
case, the thing to do is to give them a coml 
of unsealed brood. In 24 hours, you should 
be able to find rudimentary queen-cells start- 
ed, if they are queenless. I[f they have a 
poor queen, you will be sure to find her on 
the comb of brood. In the latter case, pinch 
her head and they will raise a queen from 
the brood, and fetch up, if they have bees 
enough. A queenless colony will carry in 
some pollen ; but the loads will be few and 


small. If pollen is going in briskly, you are 
about certain they have a queen, or are rais- 
ing one. I would not feed when they have 


an abundance of honey. 


OPEN-AIR FEEDING. 

Please allow me to countermand my order of the 
6th for 100Simplicity feeders, if it is not too late. I 
have been trying open-air feeding, and like it much 
better than feeding 140 colonies separately. 

Dayton, Ill., May 13, 82. J. A. GREEN. 

If you haven’t neighbors’ bees around, and 
there is no robbing, no doubt but that out- 
door feeding is the cheapest; and when the 
weather is warm and dry, I rather think I 
like the effects of it the best. 
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‘“‘ HUCKLEBERRY HONEY,” AND SOME OTHER THINGS. | 
I have been thinking of writing to you for some | 
time. Father has the rheumatism, and it keeps me 
stirring. But you know more about the troubles of 
a busy bee-keeper than I do, especially if he is be- | 
hind time in his work. I will have my little shop 
and bee business advertised. Do you think I can | 
get plenty of work todo? We will be satisfied with 
a little, for we get that nice pure whortleberry hon- 
ey. The next journal you print, tell the people to 
raise the Italians, and, even if their queens mate | 
with black drones, their apiary will not be in any | 
bad condition at all for honey-gatherers. We have | 
here 45 stocks; lost 1; they are blacks, hybrids, and | 


Italians. 
A SINGLE COMB 5!4 INCHES THICK. 


Ask the friends if they ever compelled a hive to 
build a comb 5% inches thick, 12 inches long, 4 in. 
deep. I raised one last spring. 

Tell me your opinion in regard to which is the 
cheapest plan of shipping extracted honey, ete. 

Ira D. ALDERMAN. 

Clinton, Sampson Co., N. C., March 17, 1882. 

To be sure, you will have work enough to | 
do, friend A., or any other kee-keeper, if | 
you only do it. Take good care of your fa- | 
ther, and save all of that huckleberry honey. | 
—Yes, we have combs almost if not quite as 
thick as you mention.—The cheapest way to 
ship extracted honey is, without question. in 
barrels. Perhaps the next best way, the 
shipping-cans we advertise. 


LOOK OUT — WHEN YOU MAKE BEE CANDY. 

I will let you know that my bees wintered well in 
the chaff hive. The queens are busy laying, and the 
workers in gathering pollen. I have three colonies, 
which are all in good condition just now. Mr. Root, 
I thank you for your good advice which you gave on 
page 48, A BC, in * Caution in regard to Candy-mak- 
ing.”’ As Iwas cooking it, I dropped some of it on | 
the stove, then.on the floor, and after that the table. | 
Then my wife said if she were in my place she would | 
stop bee-keeping. I asked, **What for?” 

‘““Why, itseems to me as if you have forgotten 
that advice which Mr. Root gives.” 

And that made great laughter. 

JOHN H. Houtsy. 
Fredericksburg, Lebanon Co., Pa., April 3, 1882. 


ROBBERS, ETC. 

I went into winter quarters with 12 stands of bees. 
All wintered well, but the robbers are terrible this 
spring — have cleaned out two hives, and are now 
working on the third. I don’t know which will con- 


quer yet, the robbers or myself. 
WARREN FOOTE. 


Glendale, Kane Co., Utah, April 10, 1882. 

Friend F., we have not had a single case 
of robbing among our whole 200 hives this 
spring. I do not really know why it is, but 
robbers seem to get, with moth millers, 
** kind of out of fashion,” after we get the 
hang of the business. Come to think of it, 
I guess I will stop, or you might think I was 
sort of bragging; and when I get to feeling 
that way, I almost always get a backset, so 
I shouldn’t be very much surprised to hear 
our bees were robbing before night. I just 
want to add, though, that they didn’t die 
last winter, they don’t rob, there are no 
blacks nor hybrids among them, nor moth 
millers either. So, now! 





| my vote. 


| practice. 


WINTERING TWO OR MORE NUCLEL IN ONE HIVE, ETC. 

I commenced last season with 28 stocks in fair to 
poor order; got 200 lbs. comb, and enough to winter; 
started to winter 31 swarms and 10 nuclei, not very 
strong. A colony that is strong enough to pack on 4 
or more combs [ calla full colony; three combs or 
less, anucleus. I have lost my weakest nucleus and 
one fair colony — cause, would not protect them- 
selves from the robbers when the entrance was 
closed, so but one bee could pass at a time, and of 
course they starved. That is the extent of my loss. 
I have about 30 fair colonies; will unite the re- 
mainder a la Doolittle, and will commence with 
about 34swarms. Many of my nuclei were wintered 
on two combs (with chaff at side and on top of 


| frame’, but none at ends of frames or bottom); two 


in a hive with ‘44-inch board between. These lost 
very few bees — less in proportion than some of my 
best ones. I find that nuclei do better with but two 
in a hive, as they cluster each side of the division, 


while, if three or more are packed with divisions be- 


tween, the center ones will cluster on one division 


| and neglect the other; this makes the outside ones 


worse than if packed singly in chaff. 

Now, friend Root, can you not giv? us GLEANINGS 
semi-monthly? It is too long to wait a whole month, 
and then get such a “ dose "of bee talk. It is a good 


| plan to give a big dose for winter, but bow about 
| stimulative feeding ? 


Won't you give your sub- 
scribers a chance to vote on it? you may be sure of 
JOHN B. CASE. 

Baptisttown, N. J., April 10, 1882. 

Well, yes, you may vote. friend C., if you 
choose, especially as your idea is already in 
If you wish to help it along, just 
show GLEANINGs to your neighbors, and as- 


| sist in extending its circulation.— Y our ideas 
| on stimulative feeding are correct, I believe. 


Small doses at a time. and pretty often.—| 


' have seen bees refuse to protect themselves, 


when wintered indoors, but seldom when 
wintered on their summer stands.—I agree 
with you, that it is not well to attempt to 
winter more than two in one hive. 


THE GOOD OLD WAY. 
lam trying to be an apiarist, and must ape other 


bee cu’ u ists, [suppose. I have been reading your 
A BC ‘50k until I can talk bee talk a little. IT am 
amused and amazed at your talk about feeding bees. 
I thought we kept bees for them to feed us; that is 
what I keep them for,I am sure. During the months 
of Oct. and Nov. we have our principal honey har- 
vest. In fact,some years I never ‘‘rob”’ until Oc- 
tober, if we have plenty of honey to last so late. I 
sella little honey sometimes for about 12% cts. per 
lb., but it is not built in section boxes. Ihave ‘ bee 
gums”’ of the good (?) old pattern, and when [ get 
the honey torn and mashed and squashed out, and 
rammed down into an old cyal-oil can, it don’t look 
so very attractive; but then, you know, friend 
Root, it has one advantage (7), you can put the best 
combs on top, and the worst in the bottom. Now, I 
see you frown at that, furl know you must be a 
good man; so you impress me. You should be par- 
ticular how you instruct the A BC class, for I am 
certain that every one of them will believe every 
thing you say. W. P. LAUGUTER. 

Morales, Jackson Co., Texas, April 9, 182. 

Don’t you know, friend L., that ‘** there is 
that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and 
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there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty”? I think the 
above will apply pretty well to feeding bees. 
If the A BC class are really going to believe 
all I say, I think I had better be pretty care- 
ful What that ‘‘ say ”’ is. 


GETTING UP IN THE MORNING, ETC. 

I tell youd have all I can get through with. I had 
to get up at 8:55 Monday morning and fix up two 
3-frame nuclei to go on the early train. I have sold 
over $20.09 worth of bees and queens this week. 

Washington, Pa., May 13, 1882. L. W. VANKIRK. 

‘And is not that just the way to do, friend 
V.? I believe I always feel the happiest 
when I have to work so hard I[ hardly get 
time to eat and sleep. You see that teaches 
us to appreciate a few moments of leisure 
when we get them. 


EXTRACTED VERSUS COMB HONEY. 

My bees did well last season. I took about 1000 lbs. 
of extracted honey. In fact, I take no other, for 
extracted is coming into general use more and more 
every year, and justly so. Itis more nutritious than 
comb honey, the wax of which is scarcely digestible. 
I obtain just the same price (20 to 25 cts.) for ex- 
tracted that I do for comb honey, and we can all do 
this when we get our customers to understand that 
we will, under no circumstances whatever, suffer 
the least adulteration in any honey that we put up- 
on the market. Other professions put inferior and 
adulterated goods on sale. Let bee-keepers as a 
class come squarely to the front, and, under the 
guarantee of their own right hands, offer nothing 
that is adulterated or of an inferior character. This 
is my motto. 

As heretofore, my bees came through the winter 
in fine condition, allon their summer stands. I did 
not lose any, neither have I in ten years. 

I think the ‘new departure” is good, especially 
when we old subscribers to GLEANINGS are to re- 
ceive it * free gratis for nothing.’”’ Can you stand 
this? If so, it thows that GLEANINGS is on good 
foundation, for which we will all rejoice. 

Shelbyville, Ill., May 20, 1882. J. W. JOHNSON. 


“TIOW TO GET THEM LOOSE.” 
The three-frame nucleus you sent metwo years 


ago has increased tothrce good colonies. When-- 


ever there comes a warm day they work very strong. 
I left the upper story of sections on all winter, and 
the frames are stuck as tight as if they grew there. 
I would like, if it is not too much trouble, to have 
you tell me the best way to get them loose. 

Salem, O., May 13, 182. WILLIAM STRATTON. 

Wait until a warm day, and then let the 
sun shine right on the sections until all the 
propolis is warmed up so as to be soft. Now 
you can remove them without trouble, but 
they will be so badly daubed up as to be 
rather unsightly. If we wish nice comb 
honey, the unfilled sections should be re- 
moved as soon as the honey-yield ceases. It 


is true, the propolis can be scraped off with- 


a bit of glass and sandpaper, atter they are 
~— with honey, but it is quite a laborious 
ask. 


SOUR HONEY. 
Some one asks in May GLEANINGS if honey will 
sour inthe comb. I will tell you what came under 
my observation. Several years ago I had a very 





large swarm. I[ hived them in a box hive; they 
filled it in two weeks during the fall; that honey 
was so sour that one could smell it anywhere about 
the hive. J.S. COMMINGS. 

Brooklyn, Pow. Co., Iowa, May 13, 1882. 

I should be inclined to think the odor of 
this honey was a characteristic of the plant 
from which they obtained it, not because it 
soured. Hives often smell of onions, you 
know, where many seed onions are raised. 
A good strong colony of bees are generally 
proof against any thing souring that once 
gets into their combs under their direct su- 
pervision. 

SMOKERS, ETC. 

I ordered a Bingham smoker of you for a friend 
12 months ago. I have used it some, and don’t like 
itatall. It is awful to snort out fire. I ordereda 
Clark for a neighbor some time ago, and [ like it the 
best of any Iever saw. It never snorts fire, and it 
is semper paratus — (always ready). 

A man here says he does not now let his bees 
swarm, and don’t have so many to abscond as for- 


merly. When asked how he got swarms, he replied 


that he would take a few frames out of different 
hives, and then hunt upaqueen and put in; but 
sometimes tbe queen is very hard to find, and in 
such cases he would put inadrone,and he never 
could see but that it did just as well. 

My bees commenced swarming the 10th of March, 
and for the last 3 weeksI have had one and two 
swarms every day. I cut down the cells and put 
the queen back. {[t seems that don’t do much good 
here. They will swarm again in a week or ten days, 
and several have swarmed thus3 or4times. I have 
saved several swarms until I have every thing full 
of bees, even ash and salt boxes. I now have 40, 
and if I had the lumber to make hives I could have 
80 or probably 100 this season. They are not making 
much honey yet, but just enough to give them the 
swarming fever. In my present circumstances, I 
would sell several lbs. of bees at 50c, if I were near a 
market. The honey harvest here will not open till 
the middle of May. I never saw the horsemint finer, 
and this, undoubtedly, will be a great honey year. 

Maysfieid, Texas, April 24, 1882. S.C. Fox. 

Friend Bingham says, in his advertisement, 
no complaint has ever been received 1n re- 
gard to his smokers. Well, the above is not 
much of a complaint; but if friend F. wants 
one that doesn’t ** snort fire,’ and the Bing- 
ham does, it seems there is one dissatisfied 
customer. Jam generally pretty well pleas- 
ed to have them ‘‘snort tire;’”’ for where 
there is fire, there is generally, pretty soon, 
some smoke too. And I think, friend Fox, 
where there is lots of foyer, there is gen- 
erally lots of honey to be had if you manage 
rightly ; so, go ahead and don’t let the bees 
waste or go oif. 


$80.00 WORTH OF HONEY FROM SEVEN HIVES. 
Bees are just booming now. I have 23 colonies, 
and never had them so strong this time of year be- 
fore, since I kept bees. If the honey seasonis good, 
I expect to get a great amount of honey. Last year 
I got 400 Ibs. of comb honey from 7 hives, and sold it 
at 20 cts. perlb., which amounted to $80.00 in money. 
Cash invested in bees, and then taken care of, pays 
better than any thing else for the same amount. 
Wm. FLICKINGER. 
Doylestown, Wayne Co., O., May 10, 1882, 
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BROOKS’ SWARM-CATCHER, ETC. 

This reminds me of a similar suggestion I had 
thought to write you when I wrote before, but over- 
looked it. My plan has been to seize a common 
swarming sheet and throw over the hive when the 
bees begin to return, and if I had failed to secure 
the queen, which was generally the case, I was sure 
she would be in the swarm by the time they had set- 
tled. I would just take up the sheet by the four 
corners and carry them where | wanted them. I 
think it not desirable to multiply implements and 
fixtures about the apiary, and see nothing to the ad- 
vantage of the complicated arrangement of Mr. 
Brooks. This, I believe, is in accordance with your 


theory —simplifying every thing as much as possi- | 


ble. Llike your Simplicity hives, and I think I shall 

like your chaff hives (when I get them), and I am 

pleased with GLEANINGS and A BC book, and gen- 

erally with the implements and fixtures you recom- 

mend, and your ideas; but I don’t like your delay 

in sending my goods. C. H. SMITH. 
Ellaville, Ga., May 10, 1882. 


I do like simplicity, friend S., but it seems 
to me friend Brooks’ simple apparatus isn’t 
very complicated. Since you mention it, I 
think a sheet might be made to do very well, 
and we thank you for the suggestion. I, 
too, terribly dislike delays; but with a busi- 
ness that is on the boom only at a particular 
season of the year, and at the same time you 
can never tell how much of a boom there is 
going to be, it is a pretty hard matter. We 
are improving, and preparing ourselves and 


learning by experience every year; but when 
a season comes like the present one, when 


everybody’s bees winter, I know of no other 
way than for those who dislike delays, to or- 
der so far ahead there can’t be any disap- 
pointment. That is the way we have to do. 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS AS SOON AS THEY HATCH 
— A WARNING. 
I bought 4 hives of Italians last spring; increased 


to 18; by fall they were very weak to commence | 


winter. This was caused by cropping my young 
queens as they hatched, though I had the luck to 
queen them again in time, and they got through 
safely, and I lost none. If you wish to put this in 


GLEANINGS, do so for the good of some beginner. 
I have 23 colo- | 


It won't do to crop young queens. 

nies now in good condition. Ihave taken 115 Ibs. 

from them this spring. J. W. TEAGUE. 
Brownwood, Texas, May 15, 1882. 


It isn’t at all strange you had bad luck, 
friend T.,if you commenced clipping their 
wings as soon as they had hatched. How 
did you suppose they were going to Md out to 
meet the drones? or had you imbibed the 
new doctrine recently taught in the Scientific 
American? If you did, you unwittingly 
_ a pretty fair proof of the absurdity 
of it. 


THE RAILROAD APIARY. 

Friend Root:—We call you friend, because you 
seem to be friendly to all bee-keepers, and we cer- 
tainly feel friendly toward you, As our extracting- 
car [see p. 247, May No.] seems to be a new idea to 
many bee-keepers, we take the liberty to give youa 
description of it. The car is 12 feet long by 6 wide, 
painted bright scarlet, and trimmed with white, and 
makes a yery showy appearance; but the car is not 


for show, by any means. It has a door in each end, 
and two windows on each side with double sash, one 
side being glass and the other wire cloth, so that we 
can have free ventilation through. Each side of the 
ear is fitted up with two drawers that hold just 10 
Langstroth frames. We start out with one drawer 
full of empty combs on each side. Pushing the car 
alongside of the hive, we take the full frames from 
the hive to the empty drawer and fill the hives right 
up with the combs from the other drawer. Then 
we are through with one swarm, the time occupied 
with the swarm being incredibly short. Then we 
are ready for swarm No. 2, and the combs from No. 
1, when extracted, go into the hive of No.2. Of 
course, the honey is being extracted inside the car 
at the same time. The drawers are so arranged that 
the car is bee-tight when they are either open or 
shut. We will send you our picture some day. 
M. A. WILLIAMS & Co. 
Berkshire, N. Y., May 17, 1882. 


BEES IN A GREENHOUSE, ONCE MORE. 

In Middletown there is a man bythe name of 
Firth who raises winter cucumbers for the New 
York market. Last fall he bought a late swarm of 
bees that had not stores enough to winter on. Be- 
fore Christmas he put them into his hot-house, and 
kept them there until about the 20th of April. They 
would fly and work on the encumber blossoms 
whenever the sun shone. He fed them 7 lbs. of 
sugar, and some honey from the comb. He had the 
hive in one end of the room, and put his feed in the 
opposite end. The room, I should think, is about 25 
feet long by 12 or 14 wide. He said that the blooms 
with the bees were mostly male blossoms, but he 
picked more cucumbers from that room than from 
either of the others (he has 3 hot-houses), the bloom 
in the other two being mostly female or bearing 
blossoms. The bees fertilized the blossoms in theiz 
room, and he did it in the other rooms by 
hand with a camel's-hair brush. They raised young 
bees and built up strong. He put in one lot of dark 
| honey in the comb for feed, which they would not 
work on at all,even when he putit under their 
hive. Heintendsto puta hive in each of his hot- 
| houses this winter. It bas been a hard spring for 
| bees here, being very cold and backward. 
| E. D. HOWELL. 
New Hampton, N. Y., May 13, 1882. 


There you have it, friends. Aman who is 
not a bee-keeper has kept a colony all win- 
iter in a greenhouse, and they are common 
| bees in a box hive besides. ‘hey worked on 
|'the cucumber blossoms too; and with a 
' greenhouse large enough, we might have 

not only cucumbers, but cucumber honey ; 

‘and [ declare, I am not eragattg sure but 
that we might, after a while, get cucumber 
swarms, not to mention ** cucumber queens.” 
The friends who claim that bees spoil the 
fruit should make a note of this fact: Where 
our friend had no bees, he had to fertilize 
the blossoms with a camel’s-hair brush, or 
he would have had no cucumbers. 





| 


A SWARM IN APRIL, SENDING OUT A SWARM IN MAY. 

A swarm issued April 6th, and was put into a hive, 
and the same queen led out another swarm Muay 6th, 
settled a short time, and concluded to try the woods, 
and off they went. I was at church. Had I been at 
home, I think I could have accommodated them in 
the way of ahome. How often is this beaten in the 
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way of swarming? The queen was a pure Italian, 
correctly mated; workers, dark leather-colored. At 
times they can use their stings pretty well. 
G. W. WHITE. 

Hickory Grove, Crawford Co., Ga., May 9, 1882. 

Friend W., you can say as did the man 
whose pig went through a window, that he 
had got his dimensions, any way, and you 
have done better than that, for you have got 


a lot of queen-cells from that queen that | 


gets around so fast. If they left a fair colo- 
ny with combs full of brood, they certaiuly 
did extra. 


DRONE FOUNDATION, ETC. 

T have a large lot of honey ready for market, and 
the demand at home is better than ever before. I 
can sell extracted at 15c, and comb at 20. I have ex- 
tracted from some of my best colonies, during pop- 
lar bloom, 100 lbs. per colony, and as much as 75 Ibs. 
comb. I don’t like your drone fdn. for sections, or 
in large frames for storing honey either, friend 
Root; the queen invariably occupies the combs. 
Hybrid bees are ahead of any thing so far this sea- 
son in gathering honey; but, oh how they sting! 

Forsyth, Ga., May 17, 1882. F. N. WicpEr. 

I presume there will always be this objec- 
tion to drone fdn., even though the bees do 
build it out and store honey in it faster than 
in worker comb. If there is no drone comb 
in the hive, the queen is very apt to seek for 
it in the section boxes. What has been the 
experience of others in this matter? 


THE RUBBER PLATES; A NEW WAY OF USING. 

I have rigged my rubber fdn. plates to press by 
foot, so as to have my hands free to handle the fdn. 
I sit in a chair, with a dish of water just hot enough 
to kee p the strips of wax limpid; keep afew of them 
floating on it, ready to press. I donot know how 
others work with the pla‘es, but I succeed first rate 
as above. GeO. H. PATCH. 

Stevens Point, Wis., May 1, 1882. 

Our friend, it will be observed, has been 
using the rubber plates like a Given press, 
and, to make such soft yielding material 
take an impression, the wax sheets are 
warmed by hot water until very soft. Now 
the point is, that this supplies the missing 
link needed to make wired frames with the 
rubber plates. The only trouble I appre- 
hend, is in keeping the wax sheets so soft 
as to be readily impressed by rubber, and 
yet not come to pieces in handling. The 
plain sheets will likely need to be of prett 
anpe thickness, to get nice walls on both 
sides. 


DO BEES KEEP DRONES ALL WINTER? 

Yes. The first of last April, while examining a 
strong colony, a last year’s swarm, I was obliged to 
shake some of the bees from the combs, in front of 
the hive, in order to accomplish a thorough investi- 
gation of the brood-nest. While the bees were re- 
turning from the hive, [improved the opportunity 
to examine them through a magnifying-glass. They 
displayed that glistening appearance of perfect 
health so satisfactory to the eye of the bee-keeper 
in early spring. Among the becs were three drones 
—real, veritable, lumbering drones. But they did 
not bear the marks of that youthful health so prom- 
inent in the appearance of their surrounding com- 
panions. Their color was somewhat faded, with 





general indications of old age otherwise. That in- 

stance was my first experience in finding old drones 

in my hivesin the spring, before brood had begun 

to hateh. The cows hadn’t been meddling with the 

hives, either. J. F. LATHAM. 
Cumberland, Me., May 8, 1882. 


ENEMIES OF BEES; THE ENGLISH SPARROWS. 

They are playing hob with my bees just at pres- 
ent; they come down in front of the hives, and pick 
the bees off the alighting-board as they come in with 
new honey, and feed their young birds with them. 
Now, I don’t mean I saw one bee go that way, but I 
have seen at least 50 go ina very short time--say 
one hour anda half. To what extent they catch 
them other ways, such as on the wing or on the blos- 
soms, I can’t say. Now for the point. I think it 
was my own fault in cultivating a taste for the bees 
in the sparrows, by the following: When I trans- 
ferred the combs to the wired frames, of course I 
destroyed quite a little capped brood; and the next 
morning, after the bees had cleaned up house, of 
course there were a good many dead bees in the 
white state lying around the entrances, and thus 
the sparrows started on them, and when they were 
all gone they tried the live ones; and, from all ap- 
pearances, liked them, to my sorrow. Although the 
spurrows are fed every morning with soaked bread, 
they will let it lie all day, evidently having a prefer- 
ence for bees. The bees will, once in a while, drive 
the sparrows away, but they are too smart for the 
bees. If the sparrows get hold of a bee that has pol- 
len, or one that has net much honey, they bite him 
and throw him aside, and pick up another. 

Moral, do not let any bees in the worm state lie 
around the hives. BEELER, JR. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May, 1882. 


I am sure we are much obliged to you, 
friend B., but I am inclined to think this a 
rather exceptional case. I have watched the 
English sparrows around here, and have 
never seen them go near our hives, although 
asortof swallow does, sometimes. A1] these 
reports seem to indicate that a great variety 
of birds and reptiles may at times learn to 
devour bees. For instance, in the past years 
we have had reported toads, frogs, skunks, 
snakes, king-birds, martins, swallows, and 
even common fowls, where they had acci- 
dentally learned it as you taught the English 
sparrows. Before waging war on the latter, 
it might be well to inquire if others have 
ever noticed them eating bees. 


ON THE BOOM. 

I have 53 hives in fine fix; iu fact, they are on a 
boom. I took 106 gallons yesterday, and will take 
much more next week. Poplar is now at its height, 
and the honey flow is splendid. Can you find us a 
market for ten or twenty barrels of honey? I have 
never had any loss. I sold 95 colénies last year; 
shipped to Indiana. The trade in bees is growing 
here forbees to shipnorth. I should like to have an 
order for 100 colonies; and if you know any such, 
direct them tome. I can give you good reference. 

T. W. HARGROVES. 

Buford’s Station, Giles Co., Tenn., May 7, 1882. 

Bees are on the boom everywhere, friend 
H., where they are owned by a live bee- 
keeper. Tell us what you want per Ib. for 
your honey, and we will put it in the Honey 
Column. 
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HORSEMINT. 
EES are just boomitg now, gathering honey 
Ls from horsemint pretty rapidly. I had 30 colo- 
nies last fall, but doubled pack in February 
to 27 strong ones; have had 26 new swarms to date, 
besides 40 three-frame nuciei; I have returned all I 
could, but some were too large to be returned. The 
chaff hive I got of you is the hive for Texas as well 
as North. Our sudden changes are more severe un 
bees here than the continued cold north. 
J. 8S. TADLOCK. 
Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, April 21, 1882. 


Iam going to change to the regular Langstroth 
hive, and discard all others. S. H. HUTCHINSON, 
Mechanic Falls, Me., May 4, 1882. 


COTTON-SEED MEAL, AGAIN. 
My bees prefer cotton-sced meal to any other sub- 
stitute for pollen. D. 8. HALL. 
S. Cabot, Wash. Co., Vt., May 16, 1882. 


Gallup gives my ideas to a “‘t-y-t.””. IT never had 
but one to dwindle in spring. If you want to know, 
I will tell just what made it. J. W. D. CAMP. 

Camden, O., May 5, 1882. 

[To be sure, we want to know.] 


SPIDER PLANTS. 

If there is any one who wants plants, they can get 
them of me by coming and pulling them up, for 
there are thousands coming up where my plants 
grew last year. J. PARSHALL. 

Skidmore, Mo., May 4, 1882. 


I could not find a cant file in Cleveland, not even 
at the file-works. C. N. MEECH. 

North Ridgeville, O., April 24, 1882. 

{Lam not at all surprised, friend M., for a great 
many of our files and other tools are made express- 
ly for us, and can not be found anywhere else.] 


FIGWORT. 
{ raised only one single plant last year, but I got 
as many seed from it as I wanted. I have about 100 
plants, transplanted in my garden, now about 4 in. 
high. I raised them in my flower-house. 
Bonham, Texas, Mar. 28, 1882, J. P. INGRAM. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO BEGIN. 
Two years ago I started with two hives; last spring 
I started with ten; have 36 now; never bought any 
nor lost any by wintering. How is that for a begin- 
ner? HENRY LARGE. 
Whigville, Noble Co., O., April 10, 1882. 


GOOD RECREATION FOR STUDENTS. 

Ihave been attending college here for the past 
two years. I brought a hive of my favorites with 
me, to watch and work with. I keep them in my 
bedroom window of the dormitory, third floor. 

WALT. J. QUICK. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., April 22, 1882. 





I would like a pkg. of Simpson honey-plant, and 
also one of Spider plant. Iam going to experiment 
this season, but expect to put in five acres or more 


next season, as it seems to be a good thing. 
G. H. SHIBLEY. 
Richmond, McHenry Co., Ill., May 8, 1582. 


OPENING A HIVE THE FIRST TIME. 
I must tell you of my first trial in taking out my 
frames. I went into them without a veil and got 


along splendid without a sting, and I have had them 
out four times and no stiugs; they are hybrid, too. 
W. L. KICHMOND. 
Parkersburg, Wood Co., West Va. 


HOPEFUL, IN SPITE OF DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

I don’t know that I shall have any bees very long, 
as they are doing something as the Kilkenny cats 
did — fighting, etc.; but if there be a few left, it may 
be like the “handful of corn on top of the moun- 
tain,’’ which hereafter may wondrously grow. 


W. H. Cuivp. 
Cornish Flat, N. H., April 19, 1882. 


I had a very choice swarm of bees come out yester- 
day, May 4. Can you beat that, Mr. R.? If so, 1'd 
like to hear from you. I bived them, and they are 
working nicely; $10.00 would be no temptation for 
them, Mr. Root. I have 10 stands of as nice Italian 


bees as there is in Delaware County. 
GEo. L. Scort. 


Lewis Centre, Delaware Co., O., May 5, 1882. 
[We can’t beat it, friend S., for the best we ever 
did was a swarm on the 11th of May.] 


NEW HONEY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Bees commenced swarming April Ist; have in- 
creased from 17 to 35, even after doubling up second 
swarms. Have taken 28 lbs. extracted honey from 
upper story of my best new swarm within six weeks 
of the date of hiving them. Perhaps 15 to 20 lbs. 
could be taken from lower story to advantage. 
Newberry, 8. C., May 18, 1882. F. WERBER, JR. 


CHEERING FROM TEXAS. 
Bees are at the very height of the horsemint sea- 
son, and are literally pouring the honey into the 
hives. We began taking off sections April 12, and 
have continued at shoit intervals since; have ex- 
tracted some also. We are indeed at this timeina 
land of sunshine, flowing with milk and honey. 
Hallettsville, Tex., May 16, 1882. J. E. Lay. 


I think in next GLEANINGS you had better tell us 
what to do with upper stories and hives for new 
swarms when we have no fdn. Geo. H. MCGEE. 

Point Marblehead, O., May 22, 1882. 

[Why friend M., do as you did before we had any 
fdn. of course. Use comb guides, and make the 
bees build their combs straight, by keeping an eye 
on them, and if they build drone comb, cut it out 
and use it in the boxes. Go and visit Doo'ittle.] 


ONLY 1 LB. PER MONTH, PER COLONY. 

I have never had bees as strong as they are this 
spring. They consumed a little less than 1 1b. per 
colony each month, while in the cellar. There are 
plenty of young bees flying, and drones from some 
of the stronger. 1am not afraid of their stores, as 
my 90 colonies had an average of 40 Ibs. last fall. I 
haven’t lost any yet, nor do I expect to, unless some:’ 
thing unusual occurs. L. W. VANKIRK, 

Washington, Pa., March 28, 1882, 
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FRIEND GIVEN IN CALIFORNIA. 

My health is still mending some, but I shall not be 
able to return East this spring. The prospects in 
C.lifornia look well for a good honey crop this year. 
I have the care of some 255 stands that are beginning 
to swarm. D. 8. GIVEN. 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 8, 1882. 


It is a very cold, raw, windy day. The first week 
in April could not be improved — bees did splendid- 
ly, and we bridged over the cold week following the 
freeze, by feeding liberally, and continue to do so 
every cold or stormy day. Our bees are in splendid 
condition. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., April 22, 1882. 


SPRING VERSUS WINTER. 
In my article, page 224, May No., [ say, “If I kept 
over 100.’’ It should be,“ If I kept many over 100.”’ 
I finished taking my bees out of the cellar April 30; 
have lost one out of 141 in the cellar, and three in 
the five days they have been out. I can winter bees, 
but how to get them through the spring is what 
troubles me. Judging from my experience other 
springs, if I have 100 the first day of June I will be 
well satisfied. N. F. CASE. 
Glensdale, Lewis Co., N. Y., May 5, 1882. 


SWARMING-BOXES. 

There is a little mistake I see in printing my arti- 
cle [on p. 243]. You say, ‘5or 6 boxes of different 
lengths.”” It should be on poles of different lengths. 
The reason why I think a ‘*5-cent basket on a pole”’ 
would not be as good as a box, is, it could not be 
handled so well, and crowded up through among the 
limbs of a tree, as a box, if well made 

N. N. SHEPARD. 

Cochranton, Crawford Co., Pa., May 3, 1882. 

[To be sure, it should have been poles of different 
lengths, friend S. How stupid in us!] 


HONEY FROM PEAS. 

After our long drought, one colony of hybrids 
yielded me 50 lbs. extracted honey from the small 
pea crop grown near town, making about 100 lbs. for 
the colony. The peas are the ordinary speckled or 
whippoorwill peas. They are planted herein May or 
June for cow feed. Immediately around town 10 or 
15 acres are sown, and during the day till after sun- 
down, the patches are ina perfect roar. As there 
are no other sources of honey supply at that time, I 
conclude they gather from the peas. 

Dr. TV. J. HAPPEL. 

Trenton, Gibson Co., Tenn., Mar. 30, 1882. 

[Many thanks, friend H. The pea you mention is 
something unknown to ushere. Will you be so kind 
as tosend me cnough to sow about 1%, acre? The 
matter surely needs looking after.] 


ONE- QUART PAILS. 

I can’t get 3-lb. pails made here for less than $16.00 
per 100. Bees are nearly ready to swarm, the strong- 
est of them. I did it by feeding. W. MALONE. 

Oakley, Lucas Co., Iowa, April 27, 1882. 

{Tell your tinners, friend M., that if they wish to 
be up with the times they can, with a little machin- 
ery, be able to make these pails at the regular 
prices; or they could doanice trade on them by 
purchasing a hundred or thousand atatime. There 
is at present a great demand for them, and custom- 
ers will often give 5or 10 cents for a little pail, 
for a single occasion, rather than to try to borrow 
one. Our price for acovered pail to hold 3 lbs. of 
honey is $5.25 per hundred.] 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 





OUGHT DOCTORS TO USE TOBACCO? ALSO THE REA- 
SON WHY DR. TYRRELL NEVER DID. 


OR many years I have wondered at the bad hab- 
th its of smart, educated men, and that they will 
persist in using active poisons as medicines, 
while many of them admit that the people would be 
better off without such medicines; and nature and 
common sense teach us betterthan to use them. No 
wonder that boys and illiterate men get into the 
habit of using whisky, tobacco, and other intoxi- 
cants when the example is so prominently set be- 
fore them. I taught my boys while they were young, 
not to use tohacco, and not to use whisky, coffee, 
nor tea, as a beverage, and not to take poisons or 
any thing that would act contrary to nature, and 
only such as would assist nature in removing dis- 
ease. And when they enlisted in the army I told 
them there was more danger in the hospitals with 
the surgeon’s medicines than on the battlefield with 
the enemy’s Fulicts. My patients in army hospitals 
and camps soon noticed the difference between my 
medicines and treatment, and that of other surgeons. 
I will not call their science of medicine * scientific 
ignorance,”’ nor their practice ‘‘murderous quack- 
ery;” others may testify. Whena boy,I quit the 
use of tobacco while walking home from meeting 
with the preacher's daughter, and have never 
smoked nor chewed it since. Success to you in all 
your worksin every department of reformation! 
D. TYRRELL, M. D. 

Toulon, Stark Co., 11., April 24, 1882. 

Now, just look a here, friend T. We 
think it’s downright mean to leave off just 
where you did. What became of that min- 
ister’s daughter? After she had wasted her 
time in giving good advice to a tobacco-using 
chap like yourself (begging pardon), if you 
did not just set about taking good care of 
her, and are in the same business yet, we 
shall feel very much disappointed. May be 
she will tell us about it; we are all listening. 
May we beg of you to be so kind, Mrs. T.? 


Please find pay for the Clark smoker you sent last 
fall,as I am again using tobacco. I am sorry, but 
the flesh is weak. J. L. MERCER. 

Madoc, Ont., Can., May 8, 1882. 

Well, I declare, friend M., did tobacco re- 
ally come out master and you the slave? In 
any case, we know you are a ‘‘ square man,”’ 
and aman of your word, and as such I re- 
spect and honor you. Here is my hand, old 
friend, and now I want to see you just 
‘buckle to it,’ and, with God’s help, just 
climb above that old appetite as did friend 
Balch. Just hear him. 


March GLEANINGS came on time, and, as usual, 
the first place to read was Our Homes. Being ina 
hurry, and for what other reason I can not tell, un- 
less itwas to give me an idea what GLEANINGS 
would be without the Home Papers, I did not find 
it. Well, I threw it down, and began to think, ** Has 
A. I. Root really backslid? if not, he would have 
written something for the Homes.”’ Then I began 
to think of the many cares and trials in business; 
and as my thoughts ran along, ‘‘ You haven't prayed 
for him lately,’’ came into my mind. Then I picked 
up GLEANINGS again, and the next thing to look for 
important was the Tobacco Column, to see who had 
given up the filthy habit, and, to my surprise, not 
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one name in that. Then it came to me, as it has be- | 
fore, “ Better tell how you stopped using tobacco,”’ | 


Really, Iam not writing this for a smoker, but for 


the glory of God. Yes, praise his name for what he | 
willdo when we ask him ion simple fa‘th. I com- | 


menced to use tobacco when a boy, nearly 30 years 
ago; my health has been very poor for the past 3 


years, and my physician told meit was no use to} 
doctor, unless I would stop using tobacco. Says I, | 
* Doctor, [have such atas.e formed, and the habit 


is so old, that when I stop for one day Iam so dizzy 


that Istagger and reellikeadrunkard. I have tried, 





Send me one smoker, for which I will pay you 
when I resume the use of tobacco, if not before. I 
have used the weed 35 years, except about 5 years 
during that time; and for the last six weeks, your 
writings have caused me leave it off, and I hope 
many others will be led by you to leave it off, for it 
is injurious tothe human race; and may the Lord 
help them to quit it. A. W. MATTHEWS. 

Pott’s Station, Ark , April 18, 1882. 

Amen to your closing remarks, friend M.; 
,and if I get poor in furnishing smokers, I 
2an feel that 1t was in a good cause. 


time after time, ycs, very many times, and shed | 


tears over it, used thoroughwort in its place for 
some time, yet with nosuccess. I *hankered”’ after 


it more than for my meals, or any thing. None but 
one who has had the experience can have any idea | 
how much [ suffered. Last August I went to one of | 


these noisy (bless God) Free Methodist camp-meet- 


ings, where the minister siid, ‘‘ We do not rua this | 


meeting with whisky nor tobacco.’’ After preach- 
ing, all who wanted religion, and all who wanted 


more religion, were invited to come forward to the 
altar. The Spirit of God that was sent into the | 


world to convince men of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment to come, said to me, “ THOU ART THE 
MAN.” Pride said, ‘* You! an old professor, belong- 
ing to a church of another denomination for 20 
years? yes,and here are lots of them besides, and 
some who have been in your B.ble-class. You will 
make apretty show! A nice representative from 
our church;” yet the Spirit said, ‘‘ You are a sin- 


ner; go forward.” And I started (praise God, I feel 


the fire welling up now). WhenlI gotto the altar, 
the first thing I said, and that just as soon as I got 


there, was, * Lord, take away all desire and appetite 


for tobacco, for I have done the best that I can to 
stop;’’ andin that very moment I was cured. It 
was my extremity. Bless the Lord, | haven't want- 
ed it yet, neither did I feel any of the former effects; 
for when I stopped, no dizziness nor any bad effects 
followed. My wife asked me the next day if stop- 


ping would not make me sick. No, it did not, and it | 


never has since. Wm. H. BALCA. 


Oran, N. Y., April, 1882. 


I presume, friend B., you must have had a> 


journal], a part of which was carelessly omit- 
ted; but if such accidents always brought 
letters like the one you have given us, I do 
not know that I should feel so very badly 


about it. When a revival brings us a relig- | 


ion that makes men give up their sins and 
bad habits, the world, with almost one ac- 
cord, decides it comes from God. When 
noisy meetings will lift us up to as good a 
purpose as they lifted you out of your bond- 
age and slavery, by all means let us have 


the noise. I feel like grasping your hand, | 


and saying, ‘‘ Bless God” too, brother B. 


If you will make me a present of a smoker, I will | 
promise you faithfully that I will stop using tobacco | 


forever. Iam not able to buy one, for I have been 

saving up fora long time to get money enough to 

buy those things. J. M. CUNNINGHAM. 
Uniontown, Pa., March 20, 1882. 


Why, friend C., it don’t seem as if you had 


been saving at a very lively rate, or you 


would have cut off the tobacco ere this. | 


Well, now, you will kill two birds — get a 
smoker, and save your money too. 


I saw in one of your GLEANINGS that if any one 
would quit smoking tobacco, you would send them 
asmoker; so, away goes the pipe and the tobacco; 
andif Il turn to the habit again, I will pay for the 
smoker. E. A. MUMFORD. 

Annawan, Henry Co., Ill, April 21, 1882. 


| All right, friend M.; and may God help 
_ you to hold out! 


I see you have a tobacco corner. May I give the 
experience of one who began its use at ll years of 
age, and left off at 65 years — notin my own strength, 
for I had tried several times, but always got back 
again; butin the strength of Jesus it was dropped 
from me like an old garment. Now don’t put this 
into your Tobacco Column. I ray give my experi- 
' ence in meeting some time, but not now. J. L. L. 
But, friend L.., we can’t well excuse you, 
| for your experience has something in it that 
I know will be helpful ; and, even if you do 
| ‘*speak in meeting”? s\ me other time, we 
want this from you now. Our evil habits 
should drop off from us like an old garment, 
| when we commence in real true earnest to 
follow the Master. 


Please let me in the tobaceo class. Lam ayoung 
man; began’ years agoto use cigars as a kind of 
way of putting onstyle. The appetite thus created 
| led to the use of the pipe. I have made up my mind 
toapply for the smoker, ani bid adieu to the whole 
| tobacco business. I have,in partnership with my 
| father, 60stands of bees. We winteredin a pitin a 
sandbank; lost none. Bees all wintered well in this 
section. Hada very mild winter. 

McE., STEWART. 

Orion, Richland Co, Wis., April 5, 1882. 

There you have it, boys. When a young 
| man commences to smoke, he does it because 
/he wants to put on style. Friend S8., we re- 
| joice that you have had the manliness to 
come out and own up your fault. We pray 
that God may help you to have a higher mo- 
tive in living. 


Please send me Clark’s smoker. I will never use 
tobacco again. I willpay for 20 if Ldo. I will pay 

| the postage at Louisville. Joun B. Cox. 
Louisville, Tenn., Feb. 24, 1882. 


May the Lord help you, friend Cox, just as 
he helped friend Balch, in the other letter; 
and be assured he will, if you tiust him, and 
Sight it through as he did. 





I had been a great slave to tobacco fur 23 years, 
but I have not touched it since the 15th of Decem- 
| ber, 1881; and by the help of God I will let it alone. 
JOHNSON WILSON. 
| Rockwood, IL, April 13, 1882. 
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For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him | 
— not perish, but have everasting life.—JOHN 
oO; 10. 
ff) EADER, does it pay you to live? Is 
i, life a boon, a blessing? Have you 
a never, amid trouble, trial, perplexity, 
and sorrow and disappointment, been tempt- 
ed to think it didn’t any more than pay? I. 
say tempted, for one is surely tempted of the 
evil one when he harbors such thoughts. 
They may come, as all other selfish thoughts 
at times present themselves to poor frail hu- | 
manity; but I trust they don’t come to you 
often, and that, when they do, you give them 
to understand very quickly they can have no 
dwelling-place with you. As I sit at my 
type-writer the sun is just rising, and it is 
the 19th day of May. The apple-trees are in 
bloom, and, as the day is warm, we shall | 
have a merry time with the bees to-day. | 
All nature is lovely; but the happiest part 
of it to me is the little verse at the head of | 
the chapter. As I read it over and over, my | 
heart swells with thankfulness, and the 
most precious word in the whole verse is | 
that one ‘‘ loved”? — for God so loved the | 
world. As Iam one of the world, it means | 
me as well as you, and all the rest of us. | 
God loves us. These are the words of Jesus | 
himself; and just before he uttered them he | 
said ,— | 

If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe | 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly | 
things? 

Then this verse was one of the heavenly | 
things he alluded to. It is indeed a heaven- | 
ly thought, that God loves us. I know what | 
a great sea of unbelief rises up to contradict | 
and “ny it. I have tried to tell the men in 
jail of this great and wondrous love of God, | 
and have heard their unbelief expressed. | 
Many of them would like to believe it; but. 
with their past habits it seemed a great un- | 
dertaking to grasp it all at once. I have) 
heard those out of jail deny it, too,as an im- | 
possibility. If God loves us, why is it thus | 
and so? Poor, weak, sinful humanity,— | 
poor, warped humanity .—says, ‘If he loves | 
me, why does he thus afflict me? ”’ 
I once knew a beautiful child, so pretty 
and beautiful that his kind parents called | 
him ‘‘ Lovey.’’ They were well to do in the | 
world, and the child had every thing he) 
could ask for. As they lived in town, he- 
was beautifully dressed every day, and was | 
a great part of the time on the streets, at- | 
tracting the attention and kind words of the | 
passers-by. He had bright, smart, pretty 
ways, and, as a egg orem was rewarded 
with cakes, candy, and sweetmeats, a great 
part of the time. Years passed, and [ lost 


sight of him. When we were building our 
factory, a shabbily dressed fellow came 
prowling around; and, as he had no errand, 


| was finally driven away from the station by 
_ the agent, and some of the boys said he was 


crazy. After committing some petty theft. 
he in anger smashed in a window of one of 
our stores, and for that and some other of- 
fenses was sent to jail. He was the victim 
of an ungoverned temper, until some called 
I had some friendly talks with 
him, but he was too stubborn and unyield- 
ing for me to get much acquainted with 
him. It was the child ‘‘ Lovey’ — the one 
who was so lovable in his childhood, and, 
with sadness I think of it, might have been 
a lovable man still, with the proper training. 
Now, friends, I ask you the question, low 
should the parents have shown that they 
truly loved that beautiful boy God had giv- 
en them? Even in his infancy his childish 
will needed subduing, and very likely he and 
the street loafers who gave him candy would 
have thought his parents hard and cruel had 
he been trained in the way he should go. 
He is nowin the penitentiary ; but the bond- 
age of that unrestrained will and temper is 
a thousand times worse than the stone walls 
and iron bars that cut off his liberty. In 
fact, that very stubbornness seemed to bea 
barrier I could not get through, even sufli- 
ciently to tell him about God’s love for a 
sinful world. It willshut him out of heaven. 
Now before you declare that there is no 
God about it, or that God could not thus af- 
flict one whom he loved, will you not consid- 
er the point now before us? Is it not a kind 
hand that afflicts? and are not these afilic- 
tions and trials, that we may grow stron 
and good? We shall not grow strong an 


| good, mind you, unless we take these things 


patiently, and with a submissive spirit; for 
parents punish, and God punishes, often- 
times, when it only hardens the heart. Many 
a parent has been made even more bitter to- 
ward God because a loved child was taken 
away ; and very likely children have, in a 
few cases, been driven away from home be- 
cause the parent insisted on obedience. ‘The 
discipline of the law sometimes hastens the 
criminal to ruinand death. Shall we on this 
account abolish law? Yousee, friends, these 
afflictions and trials are beneficial, only to 
those who take them as coming from a loy- 
ing hand. Had this boy, when desired by 
his mother to take off his nice clothes, give 
up his candy, and carry in wood, said to him- 
self, ‘‘ 1 know that my mother loves me, and 
would not require of me any thing that isn’t 
for my best good,” you all know he would: 
have risen to be a good and useful man. 
Proper training, from infancy upward, will 
almost always make a good man; but the 
time must come, sooner or later, when the 
child feels the power within him of deciding 
for himself, and the fearful responsibility 
comes up before him,— 


Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.—JOSH. 21:15. 


It has been suggested, that man got his 
bodily form from the lower forms of animal 
life, by successive stages of evolution. It is 
not in my province to discuss whether or not 
this doctrine agrees with that laid down in 
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the Bible, but I have often thought of the 
idea advanced, that, if such were the case, | 
there must have been a point in the develop- | 
ment when man, instead of walking on all | 
fours, began to stand up erect, and look | 
abouthim. We might imagine it was about | 
the same time that God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and he became a 
living soul. I believe I have heard some- | 
thing of a‘* missing link” that isn’t yet found, | 
just about here ; but we won’t stop to argue | 
on that point just now. We are here, and | 
we are living souls and responsible beings. | 
There is a good deal of the animal left about 
us, still; but there is with it all, enough of | 
the breath of life in us for us to look up and | 
claim relationship with God, because he | 
created us “‘in his own image.” Weak, 
wicked, foolish, and sinful as I am, I know 
that God loves and cares for me. I havea 
jovial sort of a brother-in-law, who has a 
way of saying there are but two things in | 
this world we are positively sure of. The) 
two things are ‘‘death, and taxes.” Not | 
very comforting, friends, is it? Well, now, 
there is something I am sure of, and it is 
comforting, too, 1 assure you. It is God’s 
unchanging love. Again my heart bounds 
and thrills when I[ think of it. It has grown 
stronger and steadier, and more enduring, 
too, I trust, than it was when I first began 
to write these Home Papers. I can feel his 
approving love, too, when I write these 
words to you, and tell you where you may 
find in his word,— 

I know that my Redeemer liveth.—JoB 19:25, 

A consciousness of God's love gives hope. 
It gives yarn and zeal. The inebriate 
who is sinning his life away, will tell you all 
mankind are corrupt, and that the whole 
_ of creation is a hopeless failure. The 

ibertine will talk worse than that, and his 
ower in jeer and sarcasm is not only satan- 
ic, but it is poisonous. The coldest, hardest, 
and most steely bitterness toward God and 
humanity is that which wells up from the 
mouth of one guilty of this last-named class 
of sins. It sometimes seems as if you could 
see the imps of darkness leering and blazing 
out of his eyes, when you attempt to talk 
to such a one of God and his love. Hatred 
of God comes first, then of your fellow-men, 
and, finally, of yourself and your own life. 
With the hatred comes lack of faith in God, 
man, and yourself, and the end is often sui- 
cide. A pure, unselfish life, brings love and 
faith in God, faith in your fellow-men, grati- 
tude, and thankfulness. 

The work of missionaries in reclaiming 
savages is first to assure them of God's love; 
and our work in the jails and penitentiaries 
is the same, to first convince men of God’s 
love for sinners. At a temperance meeting 
last evening, the lady who spoke mentioned 
some of the discouragements they had a few 
years ago, during the woman’s crusade. 
One man was especially bitter. He hired 
men to persecute the women with dirty wa- 
ter, mud, tripping them up with a concealed 
wire, etc. They were praying women, and 
not easily discouraged. They went to the 
man, an nea and prayed with him. It 
only made him worse. Anybody might have 
known those foolish women would have had 





| their hearts. Those who have 
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no effect on a man like him. Wait a bit! 
At the last moment, he confessed that he 
could not sleep nights, the matter lay so 
heavily on his mind ; and just one step fur- 
ther, and down he went on his knees, saying, 
‘* God have mercy on mea sinner.” He be- 
came a converted man, and a Christian. 
Wait a bit again. ‘This hard, bitter man, 
when he was converted, set straightway 
about telling everybody else about God’s 
love, and by and by he was allowed to hold 
services with the convicts at the penitenti- 
ary. Mrs. Woodbridge, for it was she who 
told it, has just visited him and his work 
there, and out of the convicts present at 
their little service, 73 arose and told of the 
love to God that had lately sprung up in 

little faith in 
Giod and man will insist their penitence was 
not genuine; but the real earnest Christian 
worker will thank God for the start they 
have taken, and hope and pray that they 
may each and every one leave a record, like 
the man who was converted by the efforts of 
the woman’s crusade. God honors energy 
and faith, when they go together. 

God’s love goes with us through sickness 
anddeath. The following is an extract late- 
ly received from our old friend A. F. Moon, 
whom many will remember as a former edit- 
or of one of the bee journals: — 


Ihave suffered pretty badly with my limb—the 
one that was amputated. It was taken off about 
eight inches below the knee, but not high enough to 
get the diseased bone, and his never healed up, and 
at times is quite painful — so much so I almost give 
up, but still keep around. But itcan neverget well 
unless it is taken off higher, which I can hardly con- 
sent to have done, as it is quite hazardous to my 
life. Yet Isuffer cnough every month to have it 
done. For two years I have done but little or noth- 
ing in raising bees or queens. T bave not been able 
to take care of them; about all I bave done was to 
take care of house plints and flowers, and the most 
of it was sitting on a bench. 

I have been so cramped by losing my limb, that it 
secmed almost impossible for me to clear up my lit- 
tle matters; trouble and misfortune have ruined 
me. What shall I do? A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Ga., March 13, 1882. 


Several years ae my youngest brother 
wrote me of the death of their little boy. 
He was a sweet, loving child, and before he 
died he put his arms around his parents’ 
necks and bade them good-by. In his grief 
and sorrow, my brother wrote me. It was 
my duty to offer some kind of consolation. 
As I did not then believe that God loved the 
world, or, in fact, in any thing particular, I 
could not think of a word to say to cheer or 
comfort them. The chila’s good-by rung in 
my ears, but I dare not try to point out to 
them any comfort in that direction. The 
letter was a very brief one. About all I 
could do was to say I was sorry for them. 
What shall we say to comfort friend Moon? 
To go on,is a lingering disease with much 
pain and suffering, and death at the end: 
to submit to another operation will be terri- 
ble pain, and there is much danger that he 
may not survive it. Shall we say,— 

‘* Friend Moon, we are very sorry for you 
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in your affliction, and we would gladly do 
any thing in our power, if we knew how” ? 

You pause here, feeling how very weak 
and feeble is humanity, when it comes to 
the point of grappling with grim death. 
Something more must be said. You ven- 
ture,— 
‘+ Do not be cast down, brother Moon.” 

Until the words had passed your lips, —_ 
did not dream how hollow and empty they 
would sound. You ask him not to be cast 
down; but you might as well tell one who is 
struggling in the midst of the Atlantic 
Ocean, to get out without help. You ven- 
ture again,— 

‘+ Friend Moon, we must all die some time. 
wee up under your pain as well as you can, 
and it —— ” 

You came very near saying it would soon 
be over, leading indirectly tothe thought that 
he might hope for death, and that the great- 
est blessing his friends can hope for under 
the circumstances, is that he may die soon. 
What sort of comfortis that to a dying man? 
If a horse were suffering greatly, it would be 
perfectly right to say you hoped death might 
soon end its sufferings. 

Please bear with me a little now, dear 
friends, in what I am going to say, for I do 
it solely to show you where skepticism and 
infidelity leave a man.* When a horse is 
suffering with an incurable disease, the so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
demand that his sufferings be put to an end 
by taking away his life, and it is a Christian 
act to do so. 

The horse is a dumb brute; but manisa 
part of God, and endowed with a living soul 
—a soul that enables him to look up and 
comprehend God, and know and love him as 
a father; and, friend Moon, in the name of 
that Son whom (God gave as a token of his 
love to a poor, lost, and sinful world, I bid 
you look up. 

Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.—JOHN 14:1. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man kcep my 
saying, he shall never see death.—JOHN 8:51. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; 
but is passed from death unto life.—JOHN 5:24. 

Disease may torture, and pains may rack 
your poor suffering frame; but that wonder- 
ful love can bear you up through itall. A 
little common-place illustration may help to 
make this seeming paradox plainer. My 
wife says that, when she was a child, if she 
could sit in her father’s lap, and lay her head 
on his shoulder, all ag and aches were 
gone at once; yet when he put her down, 
they at once came back again. We may 
smile at this; yet how many of us are there 
who can not remember something of the 
same kind? The touch of a loved one, and 
the consciousness that we are loved, and 
that some one cares for us, often makes pain 


*The following statistics show the comparative 
number of suicides in different nations: In Christian 
Sweden, 1 suicide to every 92,000inhabitants; United 
States, 1 suicide to 15,000 inhabitants; in England, 1 
suicide to 13,000 inhabitants; in London, 1 suicide to 
21,000 inhabitants; in infidel Paris, 1 suicide to 2700 in- 
Pe see Is there any thing startling in the last 





easy to bear. Physicians can tell how much 
there is in a hopeful spirit to help one to 
bear up, and not give way and break down 
in despair under pain and affliction; and, 
friend Moon, although we can not promise 
you, positively, restored health and freedom 
from pain, we can point you to the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world. 
Peter said,— 

Silver and gold have I none; but such as IT have 
give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, rise up and walk.—ACcrTs 3:6. 

And we say, unitedly, that you shall have 
our prayers, that God may give you strength 
and grace to bear your trials, and that, if it 
be his will you should go down into the dark 
valley, it may be with that consciousness 
and assurance that will give you peace and 
rest and resignation. In closing, I will give 
an extract from a sermon by my beloved 
pastor, who first turned me from this world 
to thoughts of the world to come. 

I must die. You, my hearer, must die. You may 
seek to waive aside this tragic event as of little mo- 
ment; you may absorb the stoic’s philosophy, or 
drink of lethean waters; you may shout peace, 
peace, to that last great enemy; that one moment- 
ous event, the concentration of the evil and good of 
a lifetime, in a few agonizing throes of mingled 
physical and mental pain, will soon come to me and 
to you. You may say, * Let not the preacher fright- 
enus. Wedo not enjoy dwelling upon this theme.”’ 
But if to speak of it is a pain, what must it be, O un- 
willing hearer! to experience it? If you flee from 
the bedside of the dying, averse to the presence of 
the king of terrors, what will you do when you your- 
self lie upon that bed, and feel for yourself the ice- 
cold fingers, and the chilling deeps of the dark cold 
river? If you can not now look with steady nerve 
into the open grave, how can you slowly descend 
into it? It might at first seem desirable that this 
great crisis should be ignored, or that we should 
soothe and flatter ourselves that there is no real en- 
mity between us and death, or so deceive ourselves 
with some fixed-up compromise as to suppose we 
have avoided the issue, No, no, my friends, there is 
positively but one way to meet this issue, and that 
is to face this last great foe with a realization of his 
implacable nature, exclaiming, “‘O Death, I know 
thy dread terror. Thou delightest to blight the fair- 
est and the best; I know thy heartless purpose; I 
have seen thy devastating work; the groans and ago- 
nies of thine insidious cruelty have reached my 
ears. My own loved ones have withered under thy 
foul and loathsome breath: and after persecuting 
me all thou canst, thou wilt make of this form I love 
so Well, a loathsome carcass and a nest for worms. 
Ah, I know thy nature, thou subtile enemy of man- 
kind. But I knowof one force greater than thine,— 
a still, quiet, Ceep power that thou canst not greatly 
disturb nor undermine. I believe, I trust,I hope in, 
I wait upon, One greater than thou. I know thine 
enmity, and I knowhis friendship. I look thee calm- 
ly in the face, O thou my cruel and relentless ene- 
my,and I say to thee, do thy worst; come when thou 
wilt, in the exuberance of youth, the fullness of 
manhood, or the weakness of old age; come as thou 
wilt, in storm or tempest, by fire or sword, in wreck 
or disaster, in peril of waters or peril of robbers; by 
plague or famine or fever; by slow, lingering, tor- 
turing pain, or quick dissolution; by the terror of 
night or the arrow that flieth by day; in the pesti- 
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lence that walketh in darkness, or the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. Thou mayst torture, but 
thou canst not destroy; thou mayst afflict, but thou 
canst not kill. I may shudder, but I shall not sink; 
I may groan, but I shall rejoice; I may be wounded, 
but I shall be conqueror. Though I die, liive. Be- 
cause I have ever died in living, I know I shall live in 
dying. To thee only, do I die: to supernal joys, toa 
better life, I live.” 


Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying,— 
Oh the pain — the bliss of dying! 


O dear hearer, whosoever thou art, may you and I | 


so live, so pass through all other crises, that, when 
this last great earthly crisis shall come we may say,— 
The world recedes; it disappears; 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds se raphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount, I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory! 
O Death! where is thy sting? 

Once more, dear friends, I commend to 
you the opening text,— 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.—JOHN 

Read it over and overagain,and when you 
begin to drink in this great aS read 
the whole chapter and the whole book ; then 
ask yourself what would be the consequence 
of making your life conform to the ruling 
spirit of that book. 


I love thee, because thou hast first loved me, 
And purchs ased my pardon on Calvary’s tree; 
1 love thee for wearing the thorns on thy brow; 


If ever 1 loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 

I will love thee in life, I'l] love thee in death, 

And praise thee as long as thou lendest me breath; 
And when the death -dew lies ¢ old on my brow, 

If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 
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Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.— 
JOHN 6:68. 

REMEMBER that fdn. is now 5c per lb. more than 
quoted in any price list you may have received prior 
to June Ist. 


ORDER queens and bees from some onc near you. 
Don't have them shipped long distances, if you can 
possibly avoid it. 


WE have now about 300 colonies of bees, and 4,785 
subscribers, and a business that amounts to from 
one to two hundred orders a day. 





A GREAT trade has sprung up in the Jones bee- 
guards, to put before the entrance. Price, each, 10c; 
by mail, 12c; 90c for 10, or $8.00 per hundred. 


CAN not some friend in Oregon advertise and fur- 
nish queens? We can ship them thus far, but the 
losses are so great that it is, as a whole, a losing bus- 
iness. As it will be a very great accommodation all 
round, we will give such an advertisement free, from 


JUST see how the papers goon: ‘Some sage Ohio 
legislator wants it declared felony for a man to 
break into a bee-house. Why not make it a crime 
to sit down on a hornet’s nest?” 


As no one has sent in any thing for the ‘** Remina- 
ery,” we leave out that department this month; but 
I tell you to look out for robbing and starvation, in 
localities where clover is not yet out. 





EVERYBODY now seems prospcring in the bee bus- 
iness, and I hope this season to sec nice honey offered 
at so low a price that it may come more into general 
use than it has ever done any season before. 


Ir seems to me as if our reporters were a little 
sleepy, some of them, in regard to the condition of 
the wax markets. The New York quotations sound 
as if they knew what ws going on, and were ready 
for business; but how about the rest? 


PRICES of goods change unavoidab’y, and, what is 
still worse, it is a hard matter to get the clerks to 
explain these changes, as we would like to have them 
do. Please bear in mind, dear friends, we can not 
write very long letters about a5 or 10-cent article, 
but we do always put in your package a late price 
list, informing you of the change in prices. 


SomE idea may be obtained of the favor with 
which our 50c Clark smoker is being received, when 
I tell you we purchased one bill of leather for them, 
amounting to $180.00, This will make about 5000 
| smokers, and they will hardly last us through the 
present season. Those made now are a great im- 
provement over those of a f w months ago. 


We shall pay, during this month, 7 75c cach for dol- 
lar queens, from reliable brecders. We shall sell 
them for $1.25. I donot suppose they will be any bet- 
ter than those you buy of other parties, only we pro- 
pose to send them, in all cases, by return mail. We 
can not undertake to deliver queens alive to Ore- 
gon, and other like remote points. If these distant 
friends will take the risk, we will do the best we can. 





Our good friend ere. Lowe has again this spring 
sent us more queens, and in nicer order, than any 
other queen-rearer in the South, man or woman. | 
feel a degree of pride in telling this, because it dem- 
onstrates pretty conclusively that women are equal 
to men in one more department of the useful indus- 
tries. May be her husband does the work, and she 
gets all the credit, which, you know, is often the 
case (?). How is m8 cetone L.? 


FRUIT-BLOSSOMS are Over, , and we are now feeding 
our bees on soft-maple sugar, laid right on top of 
the frames, under the enameled sheet. Any kind 
of sugar will do to feed now that they will eat, and 
it is a great mistake to let brood-rearing stop for the 
want of a pound of maple sugar. If you haven't 
maple, stir up any sugar with avery little water, 
until it makes a sort of dough. When you get 
through, you haven't any feeders to gather up and 
stow away. 


WE hope to be able to fill orders for our regular- 
sized Simplicity sections; but to stop our machinery 
now, and adjust it over for cach 500 or 5000 sections, 
is almost an impossibility. Another drawback is, 
that we find it impossible to make odd sizes without 
much waste of lumber, aside from the delay. Iam 





some responsible party. 


very sorry to seem so disobliging, but for these rea- 
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sons I fear we shall have to decline orders for odd 


sizes until the great rush of the season is over. The 
regular goods we advertise to keep in stock, we must 
keep on hand, Don’t you see? 


Ir your watch stop}, or the queen we sent you 
comes dead, do not imagine that it is necessary to 
write us a long letter about it, dear friends, but just 
come right to the point, and say it stops, or she was 
received dead. A postal card will contain all that is 
necessary to tell about it, and if I think you ask 
more of me than is right, I will tell you so frankly. 
In ease of the watch, send it back at once, but never 
send us dead queens unless we ask forthem. It is 
about all we can do here to look after the live ones; 
and besides, dead ones always make us feel dismal. 
Under no circumstance think of taking several 
sheets of paper to narrate all the particulars. 


In ordering regular goods, don’t attempt to give 
dimensions, but just give the name, for one is very 
apt to give the figures he did not intend. For ex- 
ample, instead of saying, ‘‘ Send me sections 44x44 
and fdn. 85 x17'4,"" say, “‘Simplicity sections, and 
fdn. for wired frames.” You won’t then make mis- 
takes, and the clerks won't make mistakes. Several 
times this season we have, at great expense, changed 
our machinery to make sections according to order, 
when the regular goods were wanted; but our friend 
made different figures from what he meant to. Even 
our careful friend Heddon has, in one place, in his 
circular, said 4144x4'4, where he evidently meant to 
say, 444x4. 

A NEW HONEY-PLANT. 

ONE Of our girls brought mea flower a few days 
ago, from what she calls a wax ivy, containing so 
much honey on its petals that it was literally drip- 
ping. More than all, the honey was as thick as the 
best ripened honey in the hive, and of most exquisite 
flavor. Were itnot a greenhouse plant,and a rather 
shy Floomer, I would at once set about having a 
plantation of it. As it is, I should like to see a 
greenhouse full of them, to see what a swarm of 
bees would do with such a banquet spread out be- 
fore them. Can any of our florists tell us if the wax 
ivy always bears honey in such profusion? —I have 
just been to see the plant, and find it bas something 
like a dozen bunches of flowers on it, and that they 
remain, perhap3; a week in blossom. The oldest 
ones have the most honey on them, and some of 

the drops were almost ready to drop off. 








SOMEBODY says I am uncourteous. Well, I am 
afraid ITaminone sense. If I should stop my type- 
writer, pull down my vest, and shake hands with 
every stranger who comes in, I shouldn't get very 
much written, or many letters read. A gentleman 
called yesterday, who looked, to my unsophisticated 
eyes, as if he were editor of a bee journal, or pro- 
prietor of a thousand colonies; but after I had 
shaken hands and talked about the weather, etc., I 
found be had made his way through all the clerks, 
away up stairs here to me, to buy five cents’ worth 
of tomato plants! Now, remember our latch-string 
is always out, and you are quite welcome to go any- 
where on our grounds, or in the buildings, and | am 
always glad to see visitors; but I have had to learn, 
by sad experience, that I must not take very much 
time with each one, especially until [know who you 
are, and what is wanted. You do not wish to see 


QUEEN: CAGE. 


STILL ANOTHER. 





MAILyou one of my cages that [ use in the api- 
i ary. What do you think of it? I have useda 
“4 great many different styles, and have never yet 
used one that has given me as much satisfaction as 
this one. Yousee that there are nostopples to lose, 
andif it should get stepped on, there is not much 
danger of killing the queen, as is the case where 
they are entirely of wire. The cage can be taken in 
the left hand, and the spring pushed back with the 
forefinger or thumb, when the queen can be put in, 
and as many bees as one likes, without bothering 
with a loose stopple. The cage can be tumbled 
about without any fear of its coming open and let- 
ting out its inmates. They can be made very cheap- 
ly. The spring is taken from an old hoop-skirt, 
and any one who can cut tin and drive a few small 
tacks can very quickly make them. In time of 
swarming, a quantity of such small cages for sur- 
plus queens should be kept on hand, and in a con- 
venient place, where they can be got at handily 
and quickly. I always carry a numberin my pock- 
ets at such times, and have often saved two or three 
dollars’ worth of queens, which would have been lost 
or killed if I had not been supplied with these little 
cages. 
I have often been in yards when, at such time, the 
owners were sorely puzzled to know how to take 
care of surplus queens; and instead of having 
a number of these handy little cages to protect and 
keep the queen from getting lost or killed, would 
have them under tumblers and other unhandy de- 
vices. FRANK BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., May, 1882. 

I should object to this cage, because it 
don’t seem to have any place for candy ; but 
this can easily be 
provided. ‘The es- 
pecial feature of 
it is the door op- 
erated by a small 
spring. By catch- 
ing the finger on 
the point of the 
spring, it is easi- 
ly opened with one hand. No doubt but 
that this is a convenience; but the cage is 
hardly suitable to be used otherwise, as we 
use cages now, nor could we very well add 
this feature to the Peet cage without making 
it more complicated than it is now. When 
one is used to the Peet cage, he finds little of 
the difficulties our friend has mentioned. 
You are right, friend b., in saying that a 
bee-keeper should have queen-cages handy, 
and plenty of them too. 





BOOMHOWER'S QUEEN-CAGE, 











OBITUARY. 





PARSE.— Our friend and brothor, Melvin Parse, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., died on the 12th inst., after a very 
short illness, and unexpectedly. Friend Parse was a 
good man and a good bee-keeper. 

Cincinnati, O., May 24, 1882. CHAS. F. MuTH. 

Mr. Parse has been for many years a 
valued correspondent and friend, and his 
death will be lamented by many. He was 
one of the formost in introducing into his 
vicinity the late improvements in modern 





me break down with overwork, do you? 


bee culture. 
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Honey Column. 








Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names or 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look afterit. itis oftena very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
yg Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 

“ice. 











CITY MARKETS. 
CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The honey market contin- 
ues very steady with us. Several small lots of very 
nice white sections have been sent in from various 


quarters. The best has met with ready sale at 22c¢; | 


second, 1&8 to 20c; but buckwheat is unsalable at 
any price. Extracted, none in the market, and no 
inquiry. 
Beeswar.-—25 to 30e. 
Cleveland, O., May 20, 1882. 


A.C. KENDEL. 


Boston.—We areentirely closed out on honey and 
wax. Newhoney will bein demand early this year. 
Boston, May 18, 1882. CROCKER & BLAKE. 


CaicaGco.— Honey.— I am paying 7@9ec for extract- 
ed honey on arrival. Sales of comb honey are slow 
and unsatisfactory.— Beeswaxr.— 24@2ie for bright 
yellow; 15@22c for off colors and dark. 

Chicago, Ill, May 22, 1882. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.— Market for extracted hon- 
ey is fair. Demand very good for manufacturing 
purposes, and fair inthe small way for table use. 
It brings 7@10c on arrival. Demand slow for comb 
honey, and prices nominal.— Beeswax brings 20@25 
on arrival. CHAS. 8. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., May 22, 1882. 

New York.—Honey.—The demand for comb hon- 
ey is very light —no white in this market. We 
quote mixed and dark grades comb honey, 2-lb. 
boxes, 1I@15, of which we have enough supply to 
carry us over until the new crop arrives. Best 
white extracted in tirkins is selling at 9@1l0c. Dark 
grades of extracted, 7@3c. Beeswax isin active de- 
mand at 27@30 for prime quality. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CoO. 

New York, May 22, 1882. 


SAN FRANCISCO.— Beeswax.—Your postal received. 
Sorry to say, there is not a ton of surplus wax in the 
market. Our season is backward, and we are anx- 
iously awaiting the new crop, which will bein S. F. 
in sixty days. STEARNS & SMITH. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 17, 1882. 





CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


J.T. Seott & Bro., Crawfish Springs, Ga., send out 
a very nice“ Catalogue and Guide Book’’ of poultry, hives, 
ete., Dlustrated. Price 3 cents. 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa., issues a 16-page 
list of bees, fdn., extractors, etc. 

S. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek, Md.. has publish- 
ed a pretty 12-page map-fold circular of Italian and Albino 
queens, nuclei, ete. 

A. B. Miller & Son, Wakarusa, Ind., send us a one- 
page list of hives and apiarian supplies. 

J. H. Martin, Hartford, N. Y., sends out a 4-page 
circular, the prominent feature of which is sheets of wired fdn. 
on alight wood rim. This rim can be pushed into the frame, 
and you are all ready for business. We see no objection to the 
plan, other than the expense. c 

E. H. Cook, Andover, Ct., sends us a postal circu- 
lar of queens, etc. It was printed with a rubber stamp. 

S. E. Douglass, Whitmore Lake, Mich., sends out a 
one-page list of bee-keepers’ supplies. 1 : 

- Hoyt, Ripley, Me., sends a 4-page list of Italian 
and Cyprian queens. 

2. B. Beebee, Oneida, N. Y., has published 2 very 
presentable uS- page list of bees and all kinds of apiarian sup 
_——. Friend B. seems to value the Cyprian and Holy-Land 
ees more highly than the Italians, and yet he is not prepared 
to * discard either race.’’ 

J. D. Goodrich, East Hardwick, Vt., sends us an 
elegant 6-page list of bee-keepers’ supplies. 

W. G. Russell, Millbrook, Ont., Cun., sends us an 8- 
page list of bee supplies. 

L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Ia., publishes a postal price 
list of Italian bees, etc. 





_S. P. Roddy. Mechanicstown, Md., sends us a 1-page 
ist of apiarian supplies, bees, etc. 
Friend Alley, Wenham, Mass., is out with a tasty 4- 
! Ss. 





page list of Italian, Cyprian, and Hun 

Friend Heddon sends us a bright, wide-awake cir 
from which we make the following extract: * While 
the space to present the numerous arguments in favor of 
standard frame and section, I will assure you that I know its 
advantages to be very great. In buying, selling, renting, and 
interchanging colonies, hives, and fixtures, do we feel the stern 
necessity for a uniform frame and section. Most agree that, al! 
things considered, the standard Lang troth frame is best 
Whether this be true or false, it is evidently the coming frame. 
and in my opinion the difference in advantages in different 
frames is not to be compared with the benefits accruing from 
all using one size of frame. If you have no more than fifty or a 
hundred colonies, I feel sure it will pay you to adopt the stan 
dard L. frame at once, and in the change secure perfect combs. 
I changed over fifty colonies when the cost was leukie what it 
is now, and it paid me twice over. The 44 x 44 x 2 section is 
also becoming a standard.’’ 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I think the magnetic tack hammer is a litte 
beauty. JOSEPH M4SON, 
Wallace, Tll., March 4, 1882. 
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The queen arrived yesterday. AS we were leav- 
ing the church, one of the P. O. clerks came to us 
(who i3 a bee-keeper) and said that a queen came to 
our address this morning, and if we would drive by 
the office he would get it for us. She is now con- 
fined on acombina hive. Thanks for promptness. 

Peoria, Ill., May 5, 1882. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The 80 hives came through all right. I haven't 
losteven aqueen. She stood the storm of winter 
like the burning bush on the mount before Moses. 
Thanks to the Lord. The Lord bless you and your 
business. I had one hive last summer that gathered 
375 Ibs., 200 of it in 22 days. J. W. UTTER. 

Amity, Orange Co., N. Y., May 8, 1882. 


THE CHEAP FDN. MILLS. 


My fdn. machine came to hand May 1, and in the 
very best condition. I have used it, and last week 
made up about 150 ibs. of fdn., and it works toa 
“pin.’’ I would not take $50 torit. I hada chance 
to sell it, but did not know whether you had them 
on hand or not, so I did not du so. There is no ques- 
tion but that vour machine is the best now at the 
present day. The express on it was only $2.25. I 
am glad you sent it as you did. F. G. KINNEY. 

Bristol, Ind., May 15, 1882. 

I have never been so much pleased in dealing with 
aman as I have been with you; in fact, 1 am pleased 
beyond description. The Waterbury watches were 
received in due time, and are, in short, just beauti- 
ful, and are good time-keepers. Can’t see how such 
a watch can be got up for so low a price. They are 
a boon here. It it were not for thelimitation of my 
pecuniary means, I would order an entire dozen. I[ 
know I could dispose of them ina short time, and 
make a good profit. AuG. TIGGES. 

Marathon City, Wis., March 21, 1882. 


I told my wife that I believed you to be either a 
good, jolly, honest man, or deserving much credit 
for having reduced hypocrisy to a science; and if 
the former, or either, { could lose nothing by help- 
ing you. We get terribly out with our bees some- 
times (they are the little black, spiteful kind), and 
just as soon as [ get able T mean to get some of your 
amiable kind. You remember to have told us not 
to buy until we could spare the money, and a right 
sensible suggestion it is. F. M. BLOUNT. 

West Point, Ga., April 3. 1882. 


I see by February GLEANINGS that you are suc- 
eessfully learning to govern your numerous em- 
ployes by being yourself governed by the meek and 
lowly One. Bless bim whois higher than the heav- 
ens! How wondrous his stoop of love that he should, 
as it were, kneel to the chiet of sinners, and pray, 
through his ambassador, * Be ye reconciledto God"! 
On! surely we are here taught the simple and only 
way to obtain ‘great peace”? and ‘rest to our 
souls.”” Let not the unbeliever triumph. If the 
righteous fall he shall rise again. Jesus says, when 
taken by those who were seeking his life, **Of them 
which thou has given me, have I lost none.”’ I very 
much approve of the kind advice given you by 
George and Ernest about crowding so much wor 
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‘ata aainatin hour, and that a late one. It struck | 
me you must need a Jethro to give Moses advice. Is | 
there not one among you trustworthy in the tug of 
war? Somehow I have a high opinion of the ability | 
=~ moral honesty of those about you. Please give | 
George and Ernest my Christian salutation and | 
love. Tell them the writer was a member of Bro. 
Finney’s first theological class at Oberlin. There 
was great religious zeal and power in those days. I 
hope there is yet. I have a son there yet, a printer. 

Rev. J. MATTISON, 

Ocean View, N. J., Feb. 6, 1882. 








As we go to press, we learn that the insurance 
money on H. A. Burch’s residence (recently burned) | 
did not go to H. A. Burch at all, but to the former 
owner. 

Untit further notice, we will allow the following | 
discounts on tested queens, pounds of bees or frames 
of brood: Ona purchase of $10.00 or over, 10 per 
cent off; $25.00 or over, 15 per cent off, and $50.00 or 
over, 25 per cent off. The best we can do on dollar 
queens is 10 per cent off, for an order of 10 or more. 
Besides the above, 10 per cent will be deducted to 


those who come and get their bees and queens, fur- | 


nishing their own cages. 








Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


§ | Drawer Hulls, Per Male. o's.5. cs eeesescs | 2712 00) 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 
3 | Cotton Hose, a wonder for the none | 4514 a 
1 1 | Garden-weeders, a useful tool . ... | 38(3 5 
| Button-hooks, nickel, folding. . ages S218 50 | 
Are used for putting fdn. in wired frames also. 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


| Pudding-pans, 9-in. Rockingham ware, 


a most convenient implement ....... | 85 | 8 
| Scythe-stones, Indian, and extra good | 95|9 00) 
6 | Shipping-tags, for addressing goods, 
in packages of 100.. 1 18 00} 


Your address, ete., printed on the above for 20c ao ‘or on | 


| Cop inden... ; .| 7517 00) 
 ewenty= Five Cent Counter. 


Milk-strainer, —_ and retinne d. 
A beautiful utensil. . a 


FOR $2.50. 


2 00 | 18 00 


Clock, extra Cottage, No. 1. Striking. <A nice 


good ¢ lock, in mahogany and rosewood. 
A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 





1 Untested Queen (during June),....... $1 00 
L \VRRRORRS ees es ob denn cand 1 25 
| Tested “ “4s Oe oo le nats Solaaiins a 2 00 


Safe arrival guzranteed. 
J. LUTHER Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 6d 


RIGHT AWAY! 


100 POUNDS OF BEES, AT $1.00 PER LB. 
DR. D. R. PORTER, 
MANHASSET, - QUEENS CO., - NEW YORK. 


RS TEHLE, Successor to 
FISCHER & STEHLE, 


Sells fuil colonies. Nuclei, Bees by the oun with 


Dollar Queens, at VERY LOW PRICES 


8 00 | 


Mill Side Apiary. 


Italian and Holy-Land Queens, Apiarian Supplies, 
Bees by the pound, Nuclei, or Full Colonies. For 


| circulars, address 
W. B. COGGESHALL, Supt., 


6 Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., N. J. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


(No other strain bred.) 
Choice tested queens, reared last season......... $1.50 
= his Fh rahe 1.75 
| Warranted queens. ap fe S 
Sent by mail, safe ‘arrival ‘and_ satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address L. W. VANKIRK 
6tfd Washington, Pa. P.O. box 178. 


Bees By the Pound. 


Also Dollar Queens at GLEANINGS prices. Orders 
will be filled about June 1. Money returned when 
customer is tired of waiting. A. M.SAWDEY, 

6-7d Poolv ille, Madison Co., N. Zs 


| Kp READER! Do you wantto buy que one? 
If so, willyou not favor me with a trial order? 
' lam confident I can please vou. FINE WAR- 
RANTED IFPTALIAN QUEENS @ specialty. 
Prices: Single queen, $1.00; per ‘4 doz., $5.50; per 
| doz., $10.00. Sent by mail, and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. All queens bred from choice imported and 
improved stock. Circular free. Don’t failto send 
| for it. Address J. P. MOORE, 
| Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
| Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 6tfd 


A, Andrews, Farina, Payette Co,, linots 


| has 186 colonies of bees. As no surplus honey is 
| gathered in his locality until August, he offers bees 
| at $1.00 per lb. during the month of June. 6d 


Y FRIENDS, if you 
need Hives, any 


| pattern, Frames, Sections, Italian or Cy tii queens, 
or queens from my apiary, where I am cressing the 
| Brown German and Italian Bee, which produces the 
| best all-purpose bee extant, you can have my circu- 
jar and prices, by describing what you need, ‘and ad- 
| dressing J. A. BUCHANAN, 

| 4-6d Holliday’s Cove, Hancock Co., W. Va. 





| ee Dunham and Root foundation, equal to any 
L' made inthe U.S., and other apiarian supplies, 
| address VON DORN, 820 South Ave., Omaha, Neb. 

Wax wanted. 3-6 


BEE -KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
bttd Toledo, Ohio. 


| 1882 Consult your own interest, and send 
for my new Circular and Price List of 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 
2-Td Address 8S. D. MCLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


SECTIONS & HIVES 
(ate OE sores: 


We make a specialty of our *“ Boss’’ One-Piece 
| Sections. Patented June 28th, 1881. We have not 
sold any right to manufacture, therefore we cau- 
tion the public against buying any One-Piece Sec- 
tions not bearing our stamp. Send for new price 
list. JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., May 1, 1882. 5tfd 








6d R. STEHLE, Marietta, Washington Co., O. 
| [PALIAN QU EENS and Bees and Nucleus, full 
$9 4 lbs. bees in 2-frame nuclei, for $5. 00. Two- | colonies, cheap. Send for prices. 
e frame nuclei in 8. hive (body) $2.00. Queens, | SIMON P. RODDY, 
1,00, H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich, 6d! 6d Mechanicstown, Fred’k Co., Md, 
e 
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INTHE FRONT RANK 


of Queen-Breeders. Our handsome 24-page 
Illustrated Catalogue | 
of four races of BEES, QUEENS, and BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES for 1882 is now ready. Secure a 

copy before you purchase elsewhere. Address 

BE. A. THOMAS & CO. 

_ (Successors to E. A. Thomas), 
2-Td Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


< 
C 
rj 
. 
vi 


HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Crixcrinnartt, O. 
P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “ Practical Hints to | 
Bee-keepers.”’ Itfd 


MOLDED COMB FDN. 


has advantages over all other. My new machines | 
make it very perfect. Thin fdn., warranted 10 to 11 | 
ft. per lb. See free samples, and price list of fdn. | 
molds, Bees and Queens. OLLVER FOSTER, 

3stid Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Lowa. 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
4-6 Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Oe AB A . > 

1S82. QUEENS ! 1SS2. 

I am now booking orders for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. Tested, after June, $1.50. 
Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendations from 
P. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 
ltfd J.T. WILSON, 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 


Purchase your Hives, Crates, and Sections, from 
where pine lumber can be bought cheap. Special 
attention given to large orders. 
2-Td HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 





| 








| TALIANY BEES ANDY QUEENS 


Full colonies, 2, 8, and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
Queens, in May, $38.00; in June, $2.50; July, August, 
und September, $2.00. Untested queens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., 90c; Sept., 75c. All queens 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. 
Please send for listto GEO. W. BAKER, 

3-9 Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


TEE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 188. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


FULL COLONIES 


Italian Bees, with queen, in Root’s ick Ae 
tv K. D. GILLETT, 


te . 




















5-6 Brighton, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


VEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 


I fully demonstrated, last season, that queens 
could be shipped safely from the South as early as 
March. Wollar queens this month, $1.00 postpaid. 
Bees by the pound, $1.25. Orders promptly filled, or 
money refunded. 
4tfd CHAS. 8. LARKIN, Lockport, La. 

( NE-Piece Sections a Specialty. Pound size, $4.50 
per 1000; L. hives, 50e each. Circular free. 


|3-Td B. WALKER & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


$6.-COLONIES-$6. 


If you wish to buy bees, send for Price List. 
56d C.W.& A. H. K. BLOOD, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


T2EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEL IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on application. 





J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, IONIA CoO., MICH. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


‘Italian and Holy-Land 


QUEENS and BEES. 


I use the very vest of Imported and Home-bred 
queens to breed from; and all queens warranted to 
be mated with pure yellow drones. If you want 
bees that are sure to winter, try our Italian queens. 
No black bees in the vicinity. Dollar queens, before 
June 20, $1.25 each; after that date, single queens, 
$1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cents 
each. Tested queens, before June 20, $2.50; after 
June 20, $2.00; bees by the pound, in May and June, 
$1.25 per Ib.; after June, $1.00 per Ib. 
40¢ per lb. COMB FOUNDATION. 40¢c per Ib. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Extra thin and bright for sections, 10 sq. ft. to the 
lb., 48e per lb. I will work up wax for 10c per lb. 

Send for sample of our comb foundation before 
purchasing elsewhere. F. W. HOLMES, 

4-90 Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


A HANDY FEEDER. 


QUEENS FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A 
SPECIALTY. 

Circwars free. JOS. M. BROOKS, 

4-9d Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 


QMALL FARM AND APIARY FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Property worth about $1500. For particulars, 

address J. B. COLTON, Waverly, Bremer es ala 
t 











] Y SENDING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 
postal card I will send you my 16-page circular 

of Italian, cy tiem and Holy-Land Bees, Queens, 

and Apiarian Supplies, ete. H. H. BROWN, 

4tfd Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


|, R. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes a specialty of rearing 





‘Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A. Jones’s imported queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as per A. I. Root’s price list. 1-9d 

Ihave had 21 years’ experience in breeding the 
Italian bee; have queens, nuclei, and full stocks, 
from the best strains. Price reasonable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send your address for pies list. 
4-7 I. 8. CRO 


id ‘ FOOT. 
Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis., April 1, 1882. 


. 
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ONLY ONE MATCH PER DAY 


ORIGINAL PATENT DIRECT-DRAFT SMOZER. 
Onty BINGHAM SMOKERS BURN STOVEWOOD. 


The Original | x oe —_ copens oe none 
am Smokers and Bingham | 
BINGHAM & Hetherington Uncapping 
Knives. ‘twenty thousand | 
Bee Smokeri: use; not one ever re- | 
turned, or letter of com- 
plaint received. Our smo- 
kers are better this season 
than ever before. Large 
smokers need wide shields | 
to prevent heating the | 
hands and burning the fin- 
gers. The three higher- 
priced have them. The tall, 
slow, tapering top makes a | 
large smoke reservoir, and 
enables Bingham smokers | 
to be filled without trouble | 
from heat. Sent postpaid 
per muil, on receipt of | 
price. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Une apptes. F Knife and 










Patented, 1878, 3 cap-cutcher. . $140 
The same with no cap-catcher.................. 115 
Conqueror Smoker, 3x14 inch stove and 1a 2 00 
Large sd 2¥6 x12 1 75 
Extra wi 2x12 * eo oe eee 
Plain = 2x12 * ~ SS, Wee 
Small = 1%x10 “ ” Fa 65 


Send Card for circular and 4-dozen rates. 


“The Conqueror.” 


The steady and increasing demand for the Large | 
— and the frequent request for a larger one, 

have induced me to otfer to bee-keepers one having 
a three by seven stove, with a chimney seven inches 
high and a bellows in proportion. 

Large Smokers need wide shields to prevent heat- 
ing the hands and burning the fingers. Only Bing- | 
hum’s have the wide shields, non-rusting springs, 
spark-proof bellows. All our latest improvements 
will be in this new size. It will be strictly number | 
one in all respects. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of $2.00. Address 


BINCHAM & HETHERINCTON, 
ABRONIA, MICHIGAN, 


BAYou Gouna, LA., MAY 2, 1882. 
Mess. Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich:— 
DEAR Str,—The Conqueror conquers every thing | 
in the apiary. It is almost a fight between my three 
a as to who will get it first in the morning. 
A single puff from it will fill a double-story with 
smoke. 1 will use no other after this. | 
Yours traly, P. L. VIALLON. 


HE ADQUARTERS IN THE SoU TH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES, 


Root’s and Dunham’s Foundation. 


Italian queens a specialty; no Cyprians or other | 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. | 
All my queens are bred from imported mothers of | 
my own importations. 

Untested queens, in May, $1.10; after, $1.00. Tes 
ed queens, in May, $2.50; after, $2. 00. Early 4- sero | 
nuclei (L. frames), with tested queen, $5.00. 

These are more advantageous than bees hed | 
pound, as all my 4-frame nuclei contain at leas 
ibs. of bees when received. Safe arrival and cast 2 
faction guaranteed on all my queens, nuclei, and | 
colonies. For further particulars, send for illustra- 
He circular. P. L. VIALLON, 

tfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


IF YOU WANT ITALIAN QUEENS CHEAP, 


Send for Circular. Address T.S. HALL, 
6-8d Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. | 


| 


SBE! SEH! SHE! 


The Bes-Keeper’s Exchange. 


Alive, progressive monthly, edited by practica 
| weadeeiee. and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 
before you bh Address 


| attd HOU CK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


HIV ES AND SECTION BOXES, 


wide L. frames, tin separators, brood frames with 
metal corners. All kinds of hives; chaff hives with 
movable upper story. 
Send for price list. A. B. MILLER & SON, 
Sid Ww akarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Italian, Cyprian, ‘and Holy-Land Gtiecns, 
Bred from the D. A. Jones importation; also VAN- 


/DERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, made on the 


same mills that made the fdn. that took the prize at 
the Northeasterr, Bee-keepers’ Association at Utica 


| in 1881 and 1882, over the Van Deusen, Flat-Bottom, 


and thin Dunham, for surplus boxes; also the thick 
over all kinds for emeemmess * 

L. SC “re 

3-8d Chenango Br ne, Broome Co., N. 
FLAT - BOTTOM COMB Fou Ne 
dation.—High side-walis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


100 Colonies of dt: 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 











| ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 


FOUNDATION FOR SALE, with every thing need- 

ed for a first-class apiary. Sé¢nd for a circular, to 

3-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 
ROSE HILL APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 


for 1882. Tested queens, May and June, $2.50; July 
and August, $2.00; after, $1.75. Dollar queens, May, 


a $1.25; after, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


R. OBERST, 
Rollersville, Sandusky Co., 0. 


WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Warranted Italian queens, bred frem choice im- 
| ported mothers, in May, $1.25; June, $1.10; July and 
after, $1.00. Holy-Land and Cyprian queens, mated 
| with Italian drones, at the same price. Safe arrival 
| guaranteed. BE SURE to send for circular giving 
price of rey queens, and % doz. and dozen rates. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, 3 


_ Montgomery Co., Md. 


(ueens! ftallen Queens ! 


Bred from selected queens of my own importing. 
| Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed. If any 
prove hybrid, another will be sent. From June Ist 

o July Ist, $1.10; after July Ist, $1.00 each. On or- 
“ders of 10, one extra will be given. 

CHAS. R. BINGHAM, 
Edinburg, Portage Co., Vhio. 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 
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ITALIAN BEES, 
Queens and Sections. 


Untested queens in May, $1.50; in June, $1.25; July 
and after, $1.00 each. Per doz., after July Ist, $10.00. 
Tested queens, double price of untested queens, 
One 2-comb nucleus, without queen (Gallup trame), 
in May, $3.00; June, $2.50; July and after, $2.00; 
2-comb nucleus with Standard L: frames, 25 per cent 
more. One-half pound of Italian bees, same price 
as untested queen. SECTIONS.—Planet dovetailed 
sections, 414x414x15{, $4.50 per 1000; 54% x5'4x1%{, $5.00 
per 1000. Less than 500, 60c per 100. Sections of this 
thickness need no tins between them to insure 
straightcombs. Also, the bees will seal honey faster 
than in combs with deeper cells. See testimonials in 
March GLEANINGS. Please remit by P. O. money 
order, by registered letter, or by draft on New York 
or Chicago. Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 

6tfd Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


Fok sATZ! 


A farm of 100 acres. Good house and barn, and 
fine orchard; both living andcistern water. House, 
barn lots, pasture, and orchard on forty acres; the 
rest, allsmooth prairie. A first-class farm in every 
respect, and a bargain for any one wanting a nice 
home. Price $30.00 per acre. Also joining the 
above, sixty acres of smooth prairie, one-third in 
meadow, with small house, young orchard, ete.; 
price $25.00 per acre. Either of the above farms 
will be sold separately or together tosuit purchaser. 
In a good neigbborhood; churches and schools; five 
minutes’ walk from R. R. station. Would sell crop, 
stock, and bees, if desired. Apply at once (must be 
—_ to N. MORRISON, 

Beve erly ;Macon Co., Mo. 


BEES BY THE HIVE OR LB, BEFORE JUNE 20, 


$1.25 per lb.: in 10-ib. lots, $1.00 per lb. Combs and 
stores to shipon, 15 cts. per Ib. 


GOOD COLONIES IN SIMPLICITY HIVES, 
I will fill orders by return express. 


6a De€Moines (E. 


WANTED! 


To correspond with all Colorado bee-keepers who 
take GLEANINGS, and arein need of bee-hives and 
apiarian supplies. Address 

J.L. PEABODY, 


Bee-Hive Manufactory, No. 376 Wasoola Street, 
6c Denver, Colorado. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 





$8.00. 


J.J. KISER, 
8. Station), lowa. 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. All 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
best home-bred queens; and the cells built in full 
colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. During 
June, queens will be $1.00each. ‘Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Make money orders 
payable at Flint, Mich, 6tfd. 


GILT EDGE. 


UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00. 


We expect to have to dispose of, during the 
months of June and July, 1882, a few queens, daugh- 
ters of mothers whose colonies gave us, during the 
month of April, 1882, over 50 lbs. SW kK SHAW” 


6d Loreauville, Iberia Par., La. 
Pretty Chromo, &e., cards, with name printed, 
3) sent ‘Promptly, for only two 3-cent stamps. 


H. GARDINER, Sherman, N. Y. 


U. 5. STANDARD | 


The New Honey 
Extractor con- 
rH | three spe- 
cial impr ove- 
ments over ail 
others. Four sizes. 
Prices same is 
> other styles. Ask 
your supply deal- 
er for them. Send 
for illustrated cir- 
cular and price 
list to the apia- 
rian supply deal- 
ers, Whose names 
appear below. 
Merriam & 

Falconer, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Alex. Gleason 

ti & Co., 
Lewis & Detwiler, Toledo, oO. Toledo, O. 
I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broom Co., N. ¥ 
A. B. Weed, Detroit, Mich. 6-8d 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort Fan, 


Wax has advanced so my price will now be: Dun- 
ham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42e; over 50 Ibs.,4le; less than 10 
Ibs., 44e. 

Vandervort, 10 sq. feet per lb., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c; 10 
to 50 Ibs., 54e. 

No discounts. 













Circular free. 
J. V.CALDWELL, 
Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


18s8s_2. 
[can furnish Italian queens at 
Tested queens, $1.50. War- 

A. MCKEE, 


6-7d 
i1s8s2. 


Italian queens. 
the following prices: 


ranted queens, $1.00. 
Sparta, Rand. Co., Ill. 


6¢ 
1( )( ) * SHORT-FRAME”’ QUINBY HIVES FOR 
salecheap. Same as used by Hethering- 
ton & Elwood. Write for prices and_ partic ulars to 
C. M. WOOLVER, 


6 Hallsville, Mont. Co., N. Y 


To Sell or Lease! 


The Arrowhead Apiary. A rare opportunity for 
?an experienced apiarist with poor health to make 
money and regain health, as it is one of the best lo- 
calities in California for bees, and ut the best health 
resort in the world. For particulars, address 
D. N. SMITH, San Bernardino, California. 
Reference, Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 6d 


ITALIAN QUEEN FOR 15 CENTS ! 


We sell each subscriber who pays the full price, one 
dollar, per year, for the American Bee-keeper, one 
beautiful, untested, Italian queen for 15 cents. Sam- 
ple copy tree. Address E. M. HARRISON, 

6 Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


TIN POINTS FOR GLASSING HONEY, 


Cut by machinery; are much cheaper and better 
| than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 1,000 to 5,000, 
| 25e; 6,000 to 10,000, 22c; over 10,000, 20c; 6c per 1,00) 
| extra by mail. Samples for 3c stamp 
w.c. GILLETTE, 
6-10d LeRoy, Genesee Co. a Ne. 


NEW IDEAS. 


Foundation ready for business. Sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim. Sample, 6 cents. Bee- 
tongue register, sent by mail for $2.25. Queens bred 
by an improved process. Italian or black bees for 
sale in a hive adapted to migratory bee-keeping. 
Can be securely closed for movement in one minute. 
For particulars, address JOHN H. rt, 
6-2¢ Hartford, Washington Co, N. Y. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

yrice. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to (inne if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were mary to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good — 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
owing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can fades of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each 


Postage. | [Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 1 40 


5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* = Cloth 94 
10| Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee*tt 1 90 
OREGON nk coke pe sbicceWiatscsevess 18 
Extracted Honey, Dadant*.................. 14 

1 | Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons... 100 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .....eseee5 1 50 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 


vw 





ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 1 75 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
3] An Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 
| Book on Birds, Holden*................ chee 25 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 
| Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 
10 | Five Acres too Much**............ 0.200.000 1 40 
| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
10 | Gardening for Profit**... ..............000. 1 40 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 10 
| How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$...... 1 50 
5 | How to Make Candy**................00 see 45 
| How to Paint, Gardner#..............6....45 1 00 
2 | FRUOR Bt POU eis oss voc cnsvacuesdctece 23 
1 | Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**....... 14 
| Lrrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
CURT UTE G is cn keene co ncecccesecscce 1 50 
2 | QU I een os ic as dcenedeetcasceveas 18 
10 | On the Road to Riches** ................44. 90 
| Play and Profitin my Garden*............. 1 50 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 
| Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**....... ..... 50 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........ 15 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.............. 20 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 
of sugar included*.................54+- 75 
| Ten Acres Enough’**.................020008- 1 00 
| Tim Bunker Papers*.................ssseees 1 50 
| Tracy’s ‘‘Mother and Her Offspring” ..... 1 50 
6 BER errr 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 23 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 1 50 
| Window Gardening.................+.5+ -- 150 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
I aii cv ccdspews scanat sbi esendee 47 
B : ss el a ge — GooD nooms. 
e, good pr neatly bound ............ 2 
| TROOE MINIT 6 ab ci avescdevakecstetassauchecs 1 25 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
CORT BU isss. caassckenyevenes aise 75 
10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. %5 


4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 
only, Parts I., IL., and I1I. combined, paper 10 
6 | ~ “ ‘Ty “ “ boards ° 15 
8 - . ‘w and music. r 50 
10 oo “ . ords oo eae 60 
3! New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
4| The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. — 25 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**..... 115 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. 5 
This book contains, in very large t ,all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper onder as we can get them. 





BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris.............0c.eeeeees $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................ -cceeeeee 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ i 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 175 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms.....paper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Canary Birds.......... ... paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
aces cucdsewcksapeeyaivas<cces 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ............. Sa eae ere 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual..............cccceceecsces 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
BO 0, eS eer 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
I rt Sc vca iy. acveccdecaseusonce 
Ry A EE ORI civ ccccscccs cccceeceveses 
EE a Geass caccunsy as dodnateeeee 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... P 
Gregory On Cabbages.... 
Gregory On Squashes.... 
Gregory On Onions....... 
Guenon On Milch Cows.. cans 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle.............. 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder.. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
ad oc ales 6:4 as k-4.6dk aahb-d Peeemesae ces 
Nid i ha vine isedicescedacceees 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.................-065 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow... 
Klipparts Wheat Plant............ seccscceccecs 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat.... .......... 20. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. A 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hcusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard...................: 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ ............. 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
PORE CuBr, DIGt cc ois ccccccscccscccescee 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s............ 0... eceeee eee 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
POI CO, TO TINO oc cs av cescscces ceccccece 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
I MII og 66. o'eic.0'cns coseveesdurneseccess 
Rhododendrons, Rand ...............-00. e000 ee 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
Shooting on The Wing............... Se manalades 
STRANI © UMIIDL, oc cc ccccccccccecsseccscee 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
TOME CUE BGO iioic kg ccc cdcccccctdetcdesne: eves 
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PAT. BINDER 
ane 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—‘t Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A.I.R , Medina, Ohio. 
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Per 1000 


Sections: $4.50 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


HIVES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the **M. & F.° Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM- 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 
MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 
We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, - - IN. Ve 
1- 1d 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


I BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE 


Tested Queens, I cn vine anos odes pupeaenewe ke ay 50 
©  O80GT DUNS. «265. 2. 02000500 Recension 2 00 

Dollar bis Pe SG Lis tiranaxces sures arcvates 1 25 
s re I ND oni nis cases dcanounde 1 00 


BEES, per % lb., same prices as dollar queens. 

My . oe are bred from best Imported and Home- 
bred stock 

I warrant my Dollar Queens to be purely mated; 
and guarantee safe arrival. 

If for any reason the bees do not please you, write 
me full particulars, and I will do my best to render 
satisfaction. 

In ordering, please write your name and address 


lainly. Res a 
cera 4 . M. HAYRU TRST, P. O. Box 1181. 


Save Money 


PURE ITALIANS A SPECIALTY. 


Choice tested Queens, in —_- cae 








uly .. 
Warranted Pe aaa a way Gi 
Untested, Laying, __................ 
Three L. frame Nuclei and Queen .............. 3 00 


I shall do by all as I would wish to be done by, 
both in quality and quantity. Can furnish full colo- 
nies reasonably, to be shipped in April and May. 

4tfd 


DAMN WW EItTsEe, 
NEW LONDON, - - HURON CO., - - OHIO. 





100 FULL COLONIES, 


BEES BY THE POUND, 


DOLLAR AND 


TESTED QUEENS 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, = CASS CO., © MICH, 
6tfd ¢@ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


So SU 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 





Apiarian Supplics 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and de- 
sirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Italian, Cyprian, and aolgtans a yes and Bees. 
AYLES, 
2- Hartford, Woskieston Co., Wis. 


‘oRTzD (QUEERS, 





In April, - - . francs in Gold. 
May and June, - 

July and August, SASS 9 ” 3 Re 
September and October, - - 7 ” ” 1 


Queens which die we! transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a lette 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 


CLFOUNDATION! J) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND— 


RETAIL, 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaled for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

We now quote an advance of 5 cents on the prices 
advertised in our circulars, wholesale or retail. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Itfd HAMILTON, HANCOCK ©uv., ILL. 


READ THIS 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system. 
Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882, 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
1tfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 

















